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NEXT MONTH 


@ January brings the Annual Forecast and Re’ 
5 of markets and advertising plans. Business 





paper editors will tell what is expected in mar- 
kets for the new year as a guide to promo- 
tional and sales efforts; agency executives will 
outline the trend of advertising and marketing 
plans as they see it from behind the scenes; 
indust rial advertising and marketing executives 
will highlight their plans for the new year. 


® “Selling A Sales Meeting,” by William 
Howes Collins, assistant advertising manager, 
Scott Paper Company. Mr. Collins has had 
ome very successful experience with sales meet- 
ings and in this article gives pointers which all 
advertising and sales managers can use in mak- 
ing their meetings more interesting and effective. 
® “Why Industrial Advertising Must Be Dif- 
ferent,” by Dr. William H. Easton, Sheldon, 
Morse, Hutchins and Easton, Inc. Dr. Easton 
iscusses the difference between the reaction to 
on sing appeals by the man who buys for 
himself and the one who buys as an agent for 
another. He tells why the “psychological for- 
mula” doesn’t work in industrial advertising. 


® Send in your calendar for the Annual 


Calendar Review. 
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BUSY DAYS AHEAD FOR HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Contracts amounting to $49,910,000.00 were 
awarded in October for industrial building con- 
struction—an increase of 286°, over October 
of last year. Furthermore, federal, state and 
city codes are exerting an ever-increasing in- 
fluence for general improvements in atmospheric 


In addi- 


tion, executives in practically every branch of 


conditions for the “dusty” industries. 


the manufacturing industries are today conscious 
of product improvements to be derived directly 
from the close control of temperature, humidity 
and air-cleanliness in their plants. 


These are influential factors which definitely 
point to increased profits in air—both for In- 
dustry and for alert engineers and contractors 
who are active in this current industrial building 


boom. 


That is why HEATING & VENTILATING, in ac- 
cord with its progressive leadership, now inaug- 
urates a ‘Profits in Air" series of articles. Every 
month leading features of inestimable editorial 
value to heating, ventilating and air-conditioning 
engineers and contractors will be published. 
These articles, written expressly for technical 
men, will illustrate how outstanding industrial 
plants promote processes and profits by scien- 


tific control of atmospheric conditions, will show 
how present and future factory-building is apply- 
ing air-conditioning, heating and ventilating to 
the advantage of the manufacturing industries. 
They will analyze, completely with abundant tech- 
nical data and photographs, just what typical 
industrial leaders are doing to make their Profits 
in Air, how modern heating, ventilating and dust- 
fume control result in lowered manufacturing 
costs—in improvements in workmen's efficiencies 
—in betterment of products manufactured—in 


increased profits. 


So once again HEATING & VENTILATING in- 
creases its prestige among the nation's heating, 
ventilating and air-conditioning engineers and 


contractors. 
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“Take off” is no more important in aviation than in selling . . . many sales STEEL’S modern presentation of its 


programs “crack-up” before they have a fair start. coverage of the metal producing and 
metal working industries, contained in a 


In selling to the metal producing and metal working industries, a smooth 
“take off’ can be assured through the use of STEEL to carry your printed set be " — aoe _ in a _— 
sales messages to over 60,000 buying and specifying executives in an re ee ee eee 
approximately 7,500 plants doing 90 per cent of the business. 
Modern advertising, presented in modern manner through STEEL, will 
give your coming year’s sales program a flying start. 
Directed distribution, effective coverage of important executive readers, 
fully visible advertising and up-to-the-minute editorial coverage of the 
metal producing and metal working industries are your assurance of that 
extra “punch” necessary to put your sales message across where it will 


do the most good. 
STEEL is Modern! 
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Factors and Importance of Care in 
Media Selection 


An interview with 


A. L. DECKER, EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT, HENRI, HURST & McDONALD, INC., CHICAGO 


@ CLEAR definition of markets and 
determination of readership of adver- 
tising media designed to cover them 
are basic essentials to space buying for 
industrial advertising, A. L. Decker, 
executive vice-president, Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, Inc., Chicago agency, 
told INpustRIAL MARKETING in an 
interview in which he discussed the 
importance of careful space buying in 
business papers. 

“Without discredit to the auditing 
agencies,” he asserted, “too many in- 
dustrial advertising campaigns are in- 
effective because the advertising media 
carrying the copy have been selected 
on the basis of circulation by volume 
rather than circulation by quality and 
readership in direct relation to the 
product being promoted. And that 
doesn’t mean that I discount the value 
of free or so-called controlled circula- 
tion publications; because on the basis 
of readership, which is the all-impor- 
tant factor, anyone of open mind can 
conceive a free circulation publication 
with editorial content of proper char- 
acter, being read just as thoroughly 
as one that costs the reader several 
dollars a year. 

“We all know,” he continued, “that 
in the general business practice of to- 
day practically every company through 
tradition or carelessness continues to 
order publications because they guess 


“they ought to have it.” Therefore, 
when it comes to selecting a publica- 
tion for advertising purposes, none 
should be so foolish as to disregard 
these factors we see within our own 
organizations. You know which pub- 
lications coming into your office are 
actually read—not merely received— 
and as space buyers, it’s the duty of 
industrial advertising men to find that 
out about the media to which they 
are planning to pay money to take 
their messages to logical prospective 
buyers. This matter of circulation 
and readership must be brought right 
out into the open and looked square 
in the face if industrial advertisers are 
to make the best buy for their publi- 
cation advertising,” Mr. Decker de- 
clared. 

Illustrating his thoughts on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Decker explained that in ap- 
praising the market for a product it 
should be divided into two general 
groups: Major Markets and Secondary 
Markets. These divisions should be 
further broken down into markets be- 
ing sold and those not being sold. 
When these data have been estab- 
lished, and knowing that the personal 
sales effort is being properly applied, 
it is then possible to check the market 
coverage of a publication’s circulation 
to determine whether it will support 
the sales effort. 
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“Right there,” emphasized Mr. 
Decker, “is where the road divides and 
where the alert advertising man will 
take the fork which explores the read- 
ership phase of the coverage. On one 
account of ours for instance, when 
considering publications to carry the 
advertising, we take the last four ac- 
counts sold by each of the company’s 
salesmen and from this list find out 
which persons in the organizations do- 
ing the buying were active factors in 
the transactions. A survey is then 
made among these individuals to de- 
termine their reading habits with ref- 
erence to both general magazines and 
business or industrial publications. 
This survey is made by mail by our 
research department which also does 
sufficient personal interviewing to 
measure the accuracy of the mail re- 
turns and the work is concluded when 
replies fail to change the tzend of the 
results. 

“In cases where purchases are of a 
capital nature, we go one step further 
to cover the executive buying in- 
fluence in these same companies, realiz- 
ing their importance and knowing full 
well that the salesmen seldom are able 
to contact all of these men. The list 
for this study is obtained with the 
help of the salesmen and from com- 
mercial rating and financial books 
such as ‘Poor’s Register.’ The survey 
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is made in the same manner as the 
other one and when both are com- 
plete, we then proceed to determine 
which publications should carry the 
advertising, taking into consideration, 
of course, their value in relation to 
the money available for the job to be 
done. 

“This brings us to another point 
which is difficult for many publica- 
tion representatives to understand, and 
in some respects hard for us to follow 
because of some preconceived ideas 
we might have had, and that is that 
in some instances we can do a much 
better and more econdmical reader 
coverage job by using a combination 
of horizontal publications rather than 
the vertical publications serving the 
particular market. This is done by 
charting the results of the readership 
surveys and studying the relative read- 
ership coverage of the publications. 
So you can see that what we are con- 
stantly looking at when we go to 
select a publication for a product’s ad- 
vertising is readership coverage of the 
market. Such a study is made for 
every product to be advertised, be- 
cause we have learned that in this 
work you cannot be specific through 
generalization.” 

Another point which Mr. Decker 
especially emphasized was with regard 
to the somewhat generally used asser- 
tion that a publication’s circulation 
“covers the twenty per cent of the 
market which produces eighty or 
ninety per cent of the industry’s pro- 
duction.” This fact is not always 
worth its face value, he declared, be- 
cause some products are not used at a 
uniform rate by every plant in a mar- 
ket due to the fact that processes are 
not always similar and furthermore 
older plants or newer plants may not 
have the same requirements because 
of features of their equipment. With 
equipment especially suitable for mod- 
ernization work, this may be particu- 
larly true, he pointed out, and for that 
reason publications must be given con- 
sideration with direct relation to the 
product to be advertised. 

“Here is where the industrial adver- 
tiser can learn a lesson from the gen- 
eral advertising field,” Mr. Decker in- 
jected. “In that field, circulation is 
not the main deciding factor, but 
rather the relation of the product to 
the needs of possible use by the reader. 
Then the job is to select the publica- 
tion which will give you the greatest 
number of that particular type of 
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Unusual Way of Announcing a Contest 


@ WITHOUT sacrificing the regular 
product advertising value of space it 
uses in business papers to feature its 
trailers to executives, Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, Detroit, has adopted a new 
technique in announcing a contest to 
drivers of trucks and trailers seeking 
product data from them. Instead of 
the usual formal contest announce- 
ment, the copy features the truck 
driver as an important individual and 
styles him as a member of its engineer- 
ing department who gives the company 
the value of his first-hand experience 
in driving trucks and trailers. The 
copy then calls upon these men to tell 
why they fight to pull Fruehauf trail- 
ers and offers $1,000 in cash prizes for 
the best letter on four subjects: 
1. Why I like to pull a Fruehauf 
semi-trailer. 

2. Improvements I would make in 
Fruehauf semi-trailers. 

3. How Fruehauf nation-wide ser- 
vice facilities helped me. 

4. Why I think every trailer should 
have differential dual wheels. 

All of these details are in the ad- 
vertisement, but even without the 
announcement of the contest, the ad- 
vertisement, in pointing out the appre- 
ciation of the Fruehauf company of 
the importance of the men who drive 
trucks and trailers, constitutes an ex- 
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cellent piece of public relations work. 

One of the illustrations used for the 
full page advertisements, which appear 
in a number of business papers in the 
highway transportation field, shows a 
group of five pairs of feet all indicat- 
ing different types of occupation hav- 
ing to do with transportation and 
gathered in a group as if the owners 
of the feet are engaged in earnest con- 
versation. The head on the advertise- 
ment reads “Engineering Conference 
at the Crossroads.” 





reader. The problem is the same with 
reference to industrial goods, but un- 
fortunately it seems that there is a 
great number of industrial advertising 
men, and agency executives, too, who 
either do not have the time to ap- 
proach the problem with that under- 
standing, or are too lazy to do so. 
“A large share of the responsibility 
for this condition, I believe, is the 
over-selling that has been done on the 
various statements, such as ABC, CCA 
and NIAA. Don’t let me be mis- 
understood, however,” he cautioned. 
“There is nothing better than any one 
of these statements for their particular 
application and use, and we should 
not like to try to get along without 
them. But they have, unfortunately, 
focussed too much attention on cir- 
culation as a measure of media, rather 
than being used for their primary pur- 
pose, that of verifying circulation 
statements. From that point on it is 
the space buyer’s job to determine by 


some method what part of the verified 
circulation represents readership by 
persons who are interested in and can 
buy the product to be advertised. And 
only to that degree, in my estimation, 
does the circulation of any business 
paper or magazine or newspaper mean 
anything to an advertiser. One of the 
most significant parts of an ABC 
statement is the renewal percentage 
figure; but even that cannot be taken 
at its full face value—find out if the 
things that influence the renewal per- 
centage have any direct relation to in- 
terests that involve the product to be 
advertised. 

“Furthermore,” Mr. Decker asserted 
in conclusion, “if the space buying 
job is done as carefully as it should be, 
and selection of media made on the 
basis of known and not surmised fac- 
tors, the advertising man’s copy writ- 
ing job will be solved at the same time 
simply because he will then really 
know who his audience is.” 
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Readership as a Yardstich of 
Aduertising Media 


Pointing out the importance of readership data in 
the selection of advertising media and how to get it 


[EpiTor’s Note: The following is a sum- 
mary of Mr. Simmons’ talk last month 
before the Engineering Advertisers Asso- 
‘iation, Chicago, and Milwaukee Associa- 


tion of Industrial Advertisers, based on 
his report of the clinic on the same sub- 
ject which he led at the New York Con- 
ference of the National Industrial Adver- 


tisers Association. ] 


@ ALMOST every advertising man 
has had the experience of pouring his 
very life’s blood into a piece of adver- 
tising copy, working over it for days, 
revising, polishing, improving it, until, 
to his eyes, it seemed a perfect gem. 
Then as he aropped it in the mail with 
an order to some publisher to give it 
his best run-of-paper space, he was 
conscious of a sickening question, way 
down inside, as to whether anybody, 
anywhere, would ever see his perfect 
ad. 

Some amateur research man has cal- 
culated that an average of three thou- 
sand pages of business paper copy is 
printed every month. If all of the 
comprising these three 
thousand pages get the average pass- 
along circulation of five readers per 
copy, which is frequently claimed, 
business men have only six days of 
each month in which to read these 
three thousand pages. 

Whether either of these approaches 
to the question of readership of busi- 
ness papers is logical, they do suggest 
why there is so much interest in this 
subject among advertising men. 

In the questionnaire circulated be- 
fore the recent N.I.A.A. Conference in 
New York, this question of reader- 
ship stood very near the head of the 
list in the interest of members reply- 
ing. In a moment of weakness I al- 
lowed myself to be handed the job of 


magazines 


By H. H. SIMMONS 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager, Crane Co., Chicago 


leading the clinic on this subject, un- 
der the impression that because there 
was so much interest it would be a 
very easy subject to handle. I soon 
learned that interest and knowledge are 
not synonymous—in fact, may not 
even be related. Everybody wanted to 
know something about this subject but 
had very little to contribute to a con- 
structive discussion. 

I wrote to a lot of leading advertis- 
ing men and built up a big file of cor- 
respondence but there was very little 
useable information to present to a 
clinic. I wrote to fifty business paper 
publishers who publish 116 magazines 
in the field—a very thorough repre- 
sentation of the best publishers. I 
asked each of them what he had done 
to check readership in his paper and 
what he thought of the future possi- 
bilities of such work. As might be 
expected, their opinions were divided. 

One man wrote, “I think the 
N.LA.A. should leave this matter 
strictly alone—I wouldn’t invest a 
dime in it because I don’t think it is 
worth anything.” In similar vein, an- 
other one said, “The effort to discover 
a formula through which you can run 
all business papers could better be de- 
voted to a more careful use of infor- 
mation that is now available.” 

In contrast to the attitude of these 
gentlemen, another publisher said, “I 
would like to say as emphatically as I 
know how that I don’t think anything 
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more constructive has come out of the 
N.LA.A. in years than this fundamen- 
tal, sound discussion of readership 
value. So far as we are concerned, we 
not only think it is fine but we will do 
anything we can to be constructively 
helpful.” 

In any discussion of readership it is 
important, first of all, to distinguish 
clearly between this subject and copy 
testing. Readership is what a publish- 
er is obligated to furnish the adver- 
tiser and without which no medium 
has real advertising value. Copy test- 
ing, on the other hand, is the at- 
tempt to determine the effectiveness 
of the appeal which the advertiser puts 
into his copy and on which his ulti- 
mate results obviously depend. The 
editor of INpDusTRIAL ADVERTISING 
emphasized this point very well in the 
September issue. He said further, 
“Readership surveys should precede 
copy testing. Why judge the germi- 
nation of seed in unfertile soil?” 

In order to bring this rather abstract 
matter down into the realm of the 
concrete and relate it to our daily 
experience, suppose we examine briefly 
our own reading habits. Suppose I 
was a business paper publisher anxious 
to sell space to you buyers of adver- 
tising and was interested in placing 
advertising copy showing the merits of 
my publication in some medium that 
would reach your attention. 

I have here some current issues of 
three possible choices that I might 
make for such advertising. Will you 
please submit to a brief readership 
test to give me (the hypothetical pub- 
lisher) an honest and accurate idea of 
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the degree of readership I could expect 
in those publications? 

[Epiror's Note: Out of thirty-one ad- 
vertising men in the Milwaukee meeting, 
twenty-seven, or eighty-seven per cent, 
said they read one of the three publications 
exhibited while only forty-four per cent 
said they had read typical feature articles 
in that issue and only five and one-half 
per cent had seen typical advertisements in 
that issue. The same thirty-one men sub- 
scribe to or see the second publication in 
this group in nineteen cases or sixty per 
cent of the total. Only five per cent had 
read specific editorial articles on which 
they were tested, and only thirty per cent 
had seen typical advertisements. The third 
publication showed thirteen subscribers (or 
readers) out of the thirty-one men, or a 
coverage of forty-two per cent. The read- 
ing figures in this case showed twenty- 
three per cent for typical editorials and 
nineteen per cent for typical ads. Obvi- 
ously the technique used for such a quick 
“survey” could not be defended by any 
research man and is not included as hav- 
ing any actual bearing on the readership 
of these particuar publications. It does 
serve to indicate, however, the fundamen- 
tal facts that all of us consider ourselves 
“readers” of our favorite publication even 
though we may actually read only a rela- 
tively small part of the material published 
in these publications. ] 


Why We Need Actual Facts 
on Business Paper Readership 


1. Mepta SeELECTION—In some 
campaigns a decision must first be 
reached as to whether it is better to 
use business papers or general maga- 
zines. It is rather common to hear 
business paper criticized on the ground 
that no one has time to read them al- 
though the same critics might admit 
regular readership of general maga- 
zines. Personally, I do not believe any 
such contrast exists, but that is only 
one man’s opinion and I have no data 
to support it. 

The more common problem in 
media selection is when a limited bud- 
get makes it necessary to pick some 
magazine in a field and pass by others. 
I would like to emphasize that in such 
a situation factual data on readership 
may help eliminate publications that 
do not deserve to carry the advertis- 
ing, but on the other hand, they may 
give us information which we do not 
now have to justify the use of publi- 
cations which would otherwise be 
omitted. 

Lest someone say, ““We already have 
adequate data on which to base such 
selections,” let me point out the obvi- 
ous weaknesses in existing informa- 
tion. ABC, CCA, and NIAA state- 
ments designate coverage only—not 
readership. There is a tremendous 
difference. Renewal rates are an in- 
adequate test of readership because 
of the variation in subscription meth- 
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This primer type of copy gains attention by 
contrast and the desire of most people to 
try their skill at interpreting pictorial ideas 


ods and the fact that free or con- 
trolled publications have no renewal 
rates and therefore make comparisons 
impossible. Routing slips do not prove 
readership since any busy man may 
check a routing slip merely to get rid 
of the paper on his desk. 

2. Fixinc ScHEepuLes — Without 
any knowledge of the degree of actual 
readership in a publication it is only 
a guess as to whether a six, thirteen, 
twenty-six or fifty-two-time schedule 
is necessary to get a message over to 
that publication’s audience. 

3. CampaicN THEMES — Factual 
information on readership would in- 
clude not only a “Yes” or “No” an- 
swer to the question, “Do you read 
it?” but would throw some light on 
the question, ““Why do you read it?” 
If we know more definitely the read- 
ing motives that impel a group of men 
to turn to a publication it would 
frequently influence our selection of 
advertising themes for that publica- 
tion. 


How Are We to Get 
Readership Data? 


If we admit that there is universal 
interest in the question of readership 
and a general need for factual infor- 
mation along this line, the practical 
problem of how to get such data im- 
mediately presents itself. I do not 
think there is any easy formula which 
can be immediately applied to produce 
all that we should like to have in this 
direction. I do think, however, that 
we can make a start along two lines 
and by careful study and patient effort 


gradually develop techniques which 
will give very useful information. 

The first of these lines is to seek 
this information from publishers. 

Some publishers are now making 
some effort to get this type of infor- 
mation. As most of you know, Mc- 
Graw-Hill has had R. O. Eastman on 
its staff for more than six months col- 
lecting such information for its own 
editorial use. It has not made any an- 
nouncement of findings and has not 
permitted its business staff to use it to 
any great extent, but the technique 
which it is using to get information 
is apparently proving very satisfac- 
tory. 

Some publications affiliated with or 
owned by associations have done some 
very constructive work through these 
associations. 

Ernest E. Thum, editor, Metal Prog- 
ress, told the New York clinic an in- 
teresting story of the thorough survey 
conducted by the engineering society 
which owns that publication to deter- 
mine the extent to which they had 
established readership. 

Another example of a readership 
study by an association is the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of National 
Educational Association. In its eleventh 
year book it published a definite state- 
ment from the membership showing 
the professional magazines they read 
as well as the popular magazines. 

Various publications have made mail 
surveys of readers to determine the 
type of editorial material they pre- 
ferred. Typical examples of such sur- 
veys are the ones conducted by Oil & 
Gas Journal and Iron Age. National 
Safety News makes spot readership 
tests in typical companies through its 
own field service men. Banking has 
been able to collect considerable infor- 
mation about the readership of bank 
officers through its close contact with 
certain men. 

Many publications have conducted 
preference surveys either by their own 
men, by employing a research organiz- 
ation, or by mail questionnaires. Most 
of these surveys have endeavored to 
answer one or two questions such as 
“What publication do you read?” and 
“Which one do you prefer?” 

While the data available from pub- 
lishers with readership is, obviously, 
very sketchy and much of it may be 
of questionable value, the work that 
has been done thus far is an indication 
that under pressure from advertising 
buyers and in codperation with buy- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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By HARRY NEAL BAUM 


Advertising Manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 


What the Buyer of Space Wants 
le Kuow About Pullications 


More information about readership and reader interest 
is the growing demand of industrial advertising men 


@ AN advertising manager friend of 
mine absolutely refuses to interview 
space salesman of any business publi- 
cation. He tells me that he considers 
it a definite waste of time. He is no 
busier than many buyers of space who 
have other duties as well, but he can- 
not see why he should be compelled to 
take time to talk with salesmen who 
tell him nothing that is not already 
available to him in recorded form. 


Although I do not agree wholeheart- 
edly with this attitude, I do realize 
that there is much justification for it. 
Any man who buys space in a large 
number of business publications knows 
the tremendous amount of time con- 
sumed in listening to space salesmen 
and the infinitesimal amount of real 
help and information that results. 
And time after time, the interview is 
based solely upon the audit—A. B. C., 
C. C. A., or N. I. A. A.—or upon in- 
formation obtainable from the audit. 
This is, of course, exactly the type of 
data that every space buyer has avail- 
able; and it is, moreover, the kind of 
statistical information that can best be 
studied and evaluated alone. Most dis- 
appointing, however, is the fact that 
such an interview presupposes that 
circulation, methods of obtaining cir- 
culation, distribution of circulation, 
classification of circulation, and sim- 
ilar data are the determining factors 
in the buying of space. 

How do I select a publication? 





Based on an address before the Chicago 
Dotted Line Club, Nov. 6 


First of all, I attempt to put myself in 
the position of the man we want to 
reach,—to visualize his background, 
training, his position, responsibilities 
and habits of work and thought. Then 
I go through the editorial pages of the 
publication carefully and systemati- 
cally, and attempt to view it through 
his eyes. Will it interest him? Is it 
helpful? Does it contain material 
that he would feel he must read? Is 
this material presented easily so that he 
can grasp it quickly? Are technical 
articles summarized so that he can 
readily determine whether they are 
important to him? Does the publica- 
tion include market information or 
news that is vital or helpful? Is the 
make-up and page arrangement invit- 
ing? Is the publication comprehen- 
sive enough in its editorial scope to 
cover the majority of his interests and 
activities? 

Satisfactory answers must be had 
to a majority of these and similar 
questions before the investigation is 
carried further, and it is only then 
that the matter of circulation receives 
attention. 

In this analysis, the emphasis is 
placed primarily upon readership, and 
readership is the one thing about his 
publication that the average space 
salesman knows least. Readership is 
taboo! He may have some cards or 
a compilation indicating a number of 
reader requests, but he seldom has in- 
formation of this kind that is com- 
plete enough to be of value. When 
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asked about readership during an in- 
terview, he hunts frantically in his 
case for something he hopes will serve 
to answer and returns to the safe 
ground of audit data as soon as pos- 
sible. If he thinks about readership at 
all, he blandly assumes that circula- 
tion and readership are identical! 

One of the best space salesmen I 
know begins his interview with a sur- 
vey of the market covered by his pub- 
lication although he does not mention 
his paper at this time. He speaks of 
this field as a market for our products, 
—a market in which we are naturally 
very much interested. He tells of the 
position of this market in relation to 
industry, its importance in the general 
manufacturing picture, its develop- 
ment, growth, and future prospects. 
In other words, he knows something 
about the advertiser and the various 
markets for his products before he 
makes his call so that he will have 
something constructive and interesting 
to present. He doesn’t make the mis- 
take of mentioning the fact that he 
has been studying his prospect, how- 
ever; he simply takes it for granted 
that of course he would have this in- 
formation as his background before 
making the call. 

Still speaking only of the market, 
he then tells how products identical 
with those of the prospective advertiser 
are consumed or sold. He mentions 
the various places where these prod- 
ucts are used by his industry, reports 
on the number of replacements, an- 
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nual requirements, and gives other 
facts which indicate the importance 
of the market to his prospect. He 
enumerates the men who specify or 
buy and speaks of the business and 
standing of competitors. 

Thus far there has been no specific 
mention of the publication the sales- 
man represents, but he has interested 
the prospect and given him a com- 
plete and fairly comprehensive picture 
of a market. And it is then—and 
only then—that the salesman speaks 
about his publication and its coverage 
of this market. He now shows ar- 
ticles in his magazine devoted to the 
interest of this buyer, that influence ; 
he reports on editorial contact with 
the market, speaks of the standing 
and influence of the editors, tells of 
their closeness to important factors, 
describes briefly how field editors oper- 
ate, and illustrates these points by 
specific articles in a recent issue of 
his paper. He matches the number 
of plants in the industry against his 
circulation, brings out the publica- 
tion’s penetration in these plants, and 
gives illustrations of reader response, 
with letters to the editors and read- 
ership surveys. 

Only then does the salesman reach 
the culmination of his presentation 
and state that because of the impor- 
tance of the market to the prospect 
and the fact that through his publica- 
tion living, active contact can be se- 
cured, advertising in his paper would 
be a logical and profitable sales ac- 
tivity. 

An analysis of this presentation 
shows that it has been developed with 
a good deal of thought to make it 
interesting, practical and convincing. 
We have been told that there are four 
steps in every good sales presentation: 
Attention, Interest, Desire, Action. In 
this solicitation attention has been 
secured immediately by giving impor- 
tant facts about the market; interest, 
by pointing out how products identi- 
cal with the prospect’s are consumed 
by the market; desire, by showing the 
publication’s standing, influence and 
coverage; action, by summarizing and 
pointing out that advertising in the 
publication brings contact with an im~ 
portant source of additional business. 

Or take the four points the space 
salesman is told to bring out: circula- 
tion, coverage, penetration, influence. 
All are included, but in an interesting 
logical manner. There are no cold, 
statistical statements of bare fact; 
statistics are used only to illustrate 
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and prove points about the market and 
the publication that are necessary to 
a complete picture. 

It will be noted that in this presen- 
tation, not too much attention is given 
to circulation. Circulation is not ig- 
nored, but it takes its proper impor- 
tance as only one factor in proving 
the ability of the publication to do a 
sales job for the advertiser. 
that has been emphasized is the stand- 
ing, acceptance and readership of the 
publication by the men in this indus- 
try who specify or influence the pur- 
chase of equipment. 

As a buyer of space in business 
publications, I believe that this em- 
phasis upon readership is the correct 
emphasis. I am not so much con- 
cerned with circulation, whether paid 
or controlled, as I am with the interest 
of the readers in the publication. I 
assume that any reputable business 
publisher is covering his market as 
honestly and intelligently as he knows 
how, as far as circulation is concerned. 
He may believe that he secures quality 
and interest through the partial cover- 
age of paid circulation; or he may be- 
lieve that he has both interest and 
more thorough coverage through con- 
trolled circulation. Whatever the 
method of securing circulation, the 
important thing is whether the recip- 
ient is interested enough to read the 
publication after he receives it. 
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E. L. Andrew, vice-president, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Cleveland, bends a back in pre- 
paring the flower garden at his Shaker 
Heights home for a Spring symphony of color 


The point , 


This emphasis upon readership has 
always existed among space buyers, 
but until recent years it has been 
overshadowed by a deep concern re- 
garding circulation. Back in 1932, a 
staff member of Daniel Starch, Inc., 
questioned space buyers of both agen- 
cies and advertisers upon which three 
or four factors about a publication 
they considered as being the most im- 
portant in soliciting it for a given 
advertising campaign. A total of sev- 
enty-eight replies were received from 
forty-seven agencies and thirty-one 
advertisers with the following results: 
circulation mentioned fifty-one times, 
editorial content and policies forty- 
four times, income and buying power 
of the readers forty times, and reader 
interest thirty-three times.* 

If these same agencies and advertis- 
ers were questioned today, I believe 
that there would be a definite and 
decisive change in the relative impor- 
tance of these factors and that reader 
interest would lead by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., has recognized this 
shift in evaluation factors and in its 
Blue Book has included for each pub- 
lication brief notes on editorial scope, 
editorial staff and market definition. 
This data gives a basis and marks a 
beginning. From it, the buyer of 
space can form a better picture of 
the various phases of the market 
which the editors attempt to cover 
and the ability of these editors to rec- 
ognize news and report upon the mar- 
ket in a manner which will capture 
and hold their readers. 

One large publisher of business pub- 
lications and several individual pub- 
lishers have made readership surveys 
from the point of view of the interest 
and importance of various features 
and departments in their publications 
and have learned much regarding 
reader interest. Such information has 
been gathered for the guidance and 
assistance of the editorial staff, how- 
ever, and has not been released to 
interested buyers of space whose pur- 
chases make the publication possible. 
And all that is said upon the subject 
in “Scientific Space Selection” pub- 
lished by the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations is: “An indication as to the 
position a magazine holds in the es- 
teem of its subscribers is the strictness 
of its business dealing with them. If 
it holds firmly to its price, offers no 

(Continued on page 62) 


*Reported in Printers’ Ink, July 28, 
932. 
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By ELLSWORTH L. MILLS 


Sales Manager, The Bastian-Blessing Company, Chicago 


Show Off for More Pay-off 


Without increasing cost, this advertiser boosted 
orders eight times by a dramatic industrial exhibit 


@ WE NEED more show-off and less 
put-off to create more pay-off and less 
lay-off in all the industrial marketing 
fields. Call it dramatics, showman- 
ship, or what you will; the time has 
arrived to produce the customer as 
well as the goods. 

Time was, when in expanding in- 
dustries, technicians were voluntarily 
curious about new methods, means and 
equipment to produce more profitably 
and with better results, without sales 
persuasion and of their own volition 
they hunted out the better processes 
that would accomplish their desires. 
Those were the good old days when 
industrial marketing needed nothing 
more than a description of equipment, 
price, proof of availability in ware- 
housed stock, and technical service as 
to manipulation. But times have 
changed. 

We proved that in our exhibition 
booth at the recent National Metals 
Congress in Chicago’s International 
Amphitheatre at which most of the 
foremost industrial concerns of the 
country showed their stuff; but many 
failed to show off, except in the old- 
fashioned way. We booked eight 
times the business we have ever done 
at previous similar conclaves, by the 
use of dramatics; indicating to me the 
wisdom of showmanship in_ indus- 
trial equipment selling. 

What type of showmanship? Well, 
there we introduced a little sex ap- 
peal, drama, antics, commanding 
voice into our display and made it 
easy for wives of interested mechani- 
cal engineers or other industrially in- 
terested buying authorities, to lounge 
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Typical scene at Bastian-Blessing dramatic exhibit which boosted orders by eight times 


pleasantly around. And we stole the 
show sufficiently to command the 
largest crowd, producing the largest 
amount of business we have ever 
gained in such an exhibit. On the 
set-up this year, we spent no more 
than we have in other years. But we 
organized it in a more dramatic way. 
This proves to me that customers can 
be manufactured if attracted dramati- 
cally, actually at lower cost. And 
these are times when costs must be 
more severely watched than ever! 


The locale: A bench at which a 
young lady was demonstrating our 
new, streamlined Rego welding torch 
and a technician who willingly ex- 
plained to any passerby the improved 
designing of the torch, its balance 
and simplicity; all to the point of 
proving that a mighty skilled welding 
job can now be done through Rego 
equipment with ease and safety, by 
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the novice. Naturally, the flame, the 
thrill of welding the simple, sample 
parts we had available, the proof of a 
“woman on the street” being capable 
of doing what has previously been 
considered a highly technical opera~ 
tion—at least a variable and messy 
one—taught the technically minded 
passers to buy . . . one sale of $28,000 
being a little better than we had ever 
_expected in a single order. Sure, we 
used the old stunt of “leg art,” or 
“cheese cake” as newsmen call it, but 
the drama of a girl with the Rego 
torch, flaming so effectively in the 
welding operation, put a new accent on 
sex appeal—promptly forgotten for 
the moment in the drama of watch- 
ing a fledgling do a difficult welding 
job through the improved equipment 
our engineers have produced. 

We had a glass enclosed 
the on-watchers’ 


Drama? 
booth, protecting 
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eyes from the glare of a cutting oper- 
ation (you know how they who work 
on railway maintenance with welding 
equipment always operate with shields 
to prevent damage to the eyes of 
passing trafic) manned by a skilled 
technician, who performed spectacular 
steel-cutting operations. 

Uniquely, oxygen and propane gases 
and oxygene and acetylene gases were 
used in the cutting demonstration; 
whichever the sight-seers desired. This 
was undoubtedly the first time oxy- 
propane cutting had ever been shown 
at an exhibit. Regulators were mount- 
ed on gas tanks so that the gauges 
faced the windows of the booth; en- 
abling all clearly to see the low oper- 
ating pressures and resultant economy 
of gas consumption. 

An excellent audio system and a fine 
staff member with a good voice, alert 
to each welding activity, kept the 
crowd in educational suspense 
throughout the demonstration. Thank 
the gods for the talent of both, and 
with due credit to the audio system, 
we stole the show. Of course, we made 
the people in the booths across the 
aisle envious for their lack of attrac- 
tion, but we got the crowds; and in 
this new day of gaining acceptance, 
rather than voluntary demand, all is 
fair in show competition, at least. 

Antics? Well, let me say antiques, 
a better word. On a bench, we had 
the oldest and newest in welding 
torches, the best and most improved 
being our Rego KX. But in the old 
days of welding, which industry as you 
know has become so important an 
operative consideration in many pro- 
ductive fields as automotive, aviation, 
appliance, air conditioning . . . wher- 
ever, in fact two pieces of metal are 
essential of being joined together, 
torches were cumbersome, crude, and 
wasteful. So we had this exhibit of 
torches from the worst to the best, 
the earliest to the latest, spotlighting 
the streamlined new Rego, naturally. 
And you should have seen the school 
kids stop before that table! 


We think young America is feeling 


defeat? Not the crowd that looked 


at that table of welding torches. They 
are continuing to consider progress, 
getting on in the world. They have 
the same ambitions of all of us oldsters. 
They seek for the new and better 
ways. 

At one time during the show I 
stopped at the antique exhibit table to 
see twelve youngsters of high school 
years, gathered ’round. “What do 
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In test cars, built half of Gor-TeN, half 
of copper steel(2or-TEN construction 


gives almost double life. 


No empty claims in the Cor-Ten advertising because Steel knows whereof it speaks as a 
result of practical tests which are featured in smashing spreads with dramatic illustrations 





you fellows intend to do in life?” I 
asked. Couple were to be lawyers, some 
mechanical engineers, all interested in 
Rego; of that group such as Jack 
Loshbough, Bill Dingle, Walter De- 
veney and particularly Lyle Hansen, 
declared for aviation. We could hard- 
ly get these kids, splendid, earnest, and 
seeking the best in all processes, away 
from the booth. Nor did we want 
to, except that we wanted to teach 
the greatest number each day in the 
fastest manner and most persuasive 
style, the power of the new Rego 
torch. Should anyone tell me the youth 
of America is feeling defeated, I 
should say they are decidedly wrong. 
They still recognize, and more keen- 
ly, a good thing when they see it. 
That is, too, with the interest of youth 
in aviation, what makes them hero 
worshippers of Colonel Roscoe Turner, 
and perhaps, that is why he was over- 
whelmed at the booth. 

Many of the old-time customers 
came to our exhibit; among the hun- 
dreds was a South Bend mechanic, 
eagerly as alert as the boys, one of the 
first fifty customers, who gave us a 
“before and after” judgment of the 
improvements we have made in new 
Rego welding equipment. He talked 
much and in the vernacular of his job 
about flow, flame, “slance, feel, ad- 
justability, valves where they are 
handy, like using a surgical instrument 
with a manipulative ability to all 
sorts of positions (using the keen il- 
lustration of its importance in bell 
hole pipe welding operations). So it 
all shows that the dramatic, the show- 
manship style, the audio appeal can be 


introduced more profitably into in- 
dustrial marketing. It has worked 
out for us and we are to work it fur- 
ther . . . knowing we have a product 
that is good and recognizing that our 
sixty distributors need training in the 
production of customers to obtain the 
benefits which our product can deliver. 
for them. 

We are going on in this dramatic 
treatment. There seems, to us, to be 
the essential of a new sort of show- 
off, a positive type of visual demon- 
stration; the eye being able to receive 
impressions faster than the ear, and 
certainly, the fact that only that train- 
ing that can be digested and placed 
into use immediately is worthwhile. 
I have many ideas that are in progress 
of construction, one to provide a 
single thought per day per man, so 
that he shall not become confused 
with too many things, which, in his 
eagerness he attempts to execute all 
at once. We have already tried this 
out, to practically be assured that dra- 
matic sales training is a homeopathic 
matter; small doses of the right advice 
in the dramatic manner. 


The technical field is esentially 
filled with educated buyers, but to 
appeal to their intelligence and to in- 
troduce new improvements in any of 
the industrial arts, any manufacturer 
first must win their attention. We 
are securing it by a positive type of 
showmanship, dramatic in character 
and definitely certain in effect. It has 
been proved. It will continue to be 
proved that it is wise to show off to 
pay off. At least it is working in- 
creasingly well with us. 
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By COL. WILLARD T. CHEVALIER 


Publisher, "Business Week" 


Why Advertise During « 
Seller's Marhet? 


@ IF AMERICAN business is going 
to go through this (war) period on an 
even keel, if it is going to figure on 
achieving and maintaining its pros- 
perity on the basis of our domestic 
economy rather than by building ex- 
travagantly on the European war, we 
must continue to give serious thought 
and sustained attention to our cus- 
tomer and trade relations. Customer 
and trade relations must be kept intact 
and strengthened. 

I emphasize that because in periods 
such as this there is a tendency to 
forget it. Under the influence of the 
seller’s market that has come so sud- 
denly to us, there is a tendency for 
some producers to become a bit self- 
satisfied and _ self-sufficient. Under 
such conditions it is worth while to 
remember a few facts that are too 
easily forgotten—despite their vital 
importance to sound business under 
present day conditions. 

The first of these is that no seller’s 
market in the United States of Amer- 
ica lasts for more than about fifteen 
minutes, relatively speaking. The 
normal status of the American market 
is a buyer’s market. This has been so 
ever since we outgrew the pioneer 
period, when there were only so many 
axes in stock down at the trading post, 
and when it would be twenty to thirty 
days before the wagon-train would 
come through with another supply. 
Those were the great days of the sell- 
er’s market. Our amazing growth and 
expansion was chronically ahead of our 
capacity to supply the things we 
needed. 





From an address, “The American Out- 
look and Its Effect on Sales and Advertis- 
ing,”’ before the Industrial Marketers of 
Cleveland and the Cleveland Advertising 
Club, Nov. 3 


Don’t be fooled by a short-lived seller's market—the 
normal American market is a buyer's market—trade and 
customer relations must be protected by advertising 


But as we developed a national 
economy, when we began to develop 
vast productive capacities to care for 
a hundred million people and more, 
scattered all over this continent, when 
we moved out beyond the mere sup- 
plying of necessities and began to 
supply luxuries to meet the tastes of 
an ever-increasing part of our people, 
when we opened up thousands of trade 
outlets to distribute an infinite va- 
riety of products made by thousands 
of producers, when every community 
became dependent upon every other 
community, when the people all over 
the United States had on their break- 
fast tables grapefruit from Florida or 
California, and when the people of 
Montana and Texas bought automo- 
biles made in Detroit from copper and 
mohair produced in Montana and 
Texas—when all this came to pass, 
we moved forever beyond any possi- 
bility of there being in this country 
a long-term seller’s market. 

Our economy, so highly productive 
of and so dependent on items that are 
optional in the buyer’s budget, is very 
definitely a normal buyer’s market; 
and we shall be in a buyer’s market 
ninety per cent of the time. So when, 
for a few minutes, we enjoy a sojourn 
in a seller’s market it is good to re- 
member that the day after tomorrow 
about three o’clock in the afternoon 
we shall be back again in a buyer’s 
market. And once again the buyers 
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will be looking down their noses at 
us and asking, “What the hell! Is 
that you hanging around here again?” 


Business Can't Live from 
Hand to Mouth 


Then, too, the time has passed when 
any substantial American business en- 
terprise can hope to live on orders 
turned on or off at will. Modern busi- 
ness cannot live on the orders that 
come in over the transom every morn- 
ing. Continuity of customer contact 
and cultivation is essential. If any 
lines of business think they are exempt 
from this rule, it is simply because 
they have not yet caught up with the 
trend of our times. They probably 
are due, one of these days, for a rude 
awakening. 

I have frequently likened all this 
to the process of dipping a bucket of 
water out of a well. It is easy to go 
out to the well and dip a bucket of 
water whenever you need it—so long 
as the well stays full and so long as 
you don’t need much water. But 
when the time comes that you must 
have a ready supply at all times, 
through hundreds of taps throughout 
the building, for scores of people and 
purposes, you can’t rely on dipping 
out a bucket of water—or of orders 
—every time you need them. 

To be sure of business all the time, 
we must build up consistently our 
reservoirs of customer relations, cus- 
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tomer following, customer recognition 
and customer preference. It is out of 
those reservoirs, built up unremittingly 
over long periods of time, that we 
draw, from day to day, the continuous 
well-balanced supply of orders that are 
needed to support modern business. 

What I am trying to say is that 
modern business is as much a matter 
of “relations” as it is a matter of or- 
ders. In these times, orders are the 
offspring of relations. Today we can- 
not fabricate orders at will—improvise 
them on a moment’s notice: orders 
are booked as the ultimate result of 
innumerable contacts and impressions, 
and the consistent cultivation of rela- 
tions—day in and day out, year in and 
year out. That is the difference be- 
tween a curbstone peddler and an es- 
tablished business. The curbstone 
peddler isn’t worried about relations; 
he lives from day to day and hour to 
hour on the orders that he gets—but 
after all, he is a curbstone peddler. 
But when we try to establish a busi- 
ness, we must labor constantly to 
develop the relations that will breed 
our orders. 


Advertising—Creator of 
Customer Relations 

This thing we call advertising is 
simply one of the most powerful in- 
struments that American business has 
invented and forged to help it create 
the kind of relations that will insure 
the adequate, continuous, sustaining 
flow of orders that is the life-blood of 
a going business. 

Customer-following is a 
business asset-—it is ¢he priceless busi- 
ness asset. It will redeem a business 
when all else is lost. We can lose a 
factory. We can lose a formula. We 
can lose our designs, patterns, equip- 
ment. But if we retain our customer- 
following we can redeem that business, 
no matter what else has been lost. 

That is why it is so essential that 
we do not take too lightly this mat- 
ter of customer relations, just because 
today’s supply of orders is ample— 
just because the well is full of water 
and we know that it is easy to trot 
out and get a bucketful. In such 
times, we had better keep our minds 
on what is happening in the reservoir 
of customer-relations up in the moun- 
tains. That is where we shall have to 
look for our supply for next month, 
next year, and the year after that. We 
are not curbstone peddlers. We are 
American 20th-Century business men. 
All this is not idle theory. The 
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A codperative campaign to promote fluor- 
escent lighting equipment has been started 
in a list of business papers by a group who 
are known as Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers. 
Foster & Davies, Inc., Cleveland, is agency 





other day I sat in the office of the 
president of one of our large indus- 
tries. His advertising manager said to 
him, “Mr. President, you will remem- 
ber that in the early twenties we were 
in a seller’s market. At that time we 
made every effort to look after our 
customers. We cultivated them just 
as consistently as we ever had. Now, 
we are again in a seller’s market. The 
other day, as you know, we announced 
our price policy and our program of 
customer relations. Already several of 
these people have written in to say, ‘It 
is just what we expected of you, be- 
cause we remember the splendid way 
you worked with us back in the 
twenties in a similar situation.’ ” 

Do they remember? You bet they 
remember. Will that company do any- 
thing to disturb its customer relations 
at this point? Not on your life. They 
have had the experience of doing the 
other thing and they know its value 
to them. 


Business Costs Less Flexible 


There is another reason why this 
matter of continuity becomes espe- 
cially vital as time goes on. We are 
living through a period in which the 
costs of doing business are becoming 
more and more rigid and less variable 
with volume. If you analyze the total 
costs of running a business twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, you would find 
that a certain percentage of those costs 
were relatively fixed, while the rest of 
them varied with the volume of busi- 
ness. But if you take the same business 


today and analyze its costs, you will 
find that a much larger percentage of 
them have become relatively inflexible 
and a much smaller percentage varia- 
ble with volume. 

I need not go into the details of 
why that is so. We have social se- 
curity and other taxation, large and 
costly plant, and many other factors 
that bear heavily on business budgets 
today, regardless of volume, leaving a 
smaller and smaller part to vary di- 
rectly with the volume of business. 
That, I believe, is a definite trend of 
our times. 

What does that mean? It means 
that business survival, to say nothing 
of prosperity, depends more and more 
on handling a constant volume. A 
larger share of industry is approaching 
the conditions that prevail in a hydro- 
power plant, for example, where most 
of the costs represent interest on fixed 
plant, while a relatively small part of 
the operating cost fluctuates with the 
output. That is why it is desirable to 
operate a hydro-power installation as 
close as possible to its capacity, where- 
as a steam plant is more efficient for 
a fluctuating load, because a larger 
share of its costs vary with that load. 

American business as a whole is 
moving more and more toward the 
first condition. So the business man 
today must make a lot of money for 
someone else before he gets down to 
the expenditures that depend wholly 
on the volume of business he does. 

That is another reason why we can’t 
live from hand to mouth, why we 
can’t rely upon the bucket in the well. 
We need a steadier supply of orders 
than would have sufficed in another 
day. We need greater constancy of 
volume. 

And that means that advertising, 
master instrument of long-term selling, 
so essential to cultivate and maintain 
customer relations, is going to be an 
ever more vital factor in the success 
of business. We are learning that we 
can insure continuity of volume more 
economically by maintaining consistent 
customer relations, than by relying 
wholly on what personal sales pressure 
we can put on our order-getting this 
month, or this quarter, or this half 
year. 

Advertising may be likened to the 
gyroscope. It is a stabilizer of busi- 
ness, of industry and of the national 
economy. It helps us to maintain 
business on a more even keel than 
would be possible if we permitted our- 
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selves to be thrown this way and that 
with every business wave. 

But the gyroscope has this property. 
If it is going to work, it must be kept 
spinning at speed. You can’t shut her 
down and start her up at will. If it is 
to be there when you need it, you must 
keep it going at speed before you need 
it. I am reminded of what I was told 
when I first went West. Whisky, they 
said, was good for snake bite, but if 
it was to be effective, you must have 
it inside of you when you are bitten. 


All that is another reason why at 
this time we dare not relax our efforts 
at customer cultivation. 


Insure Business’ Number 
One Asset 


There is still another reason why ad- 
vertising should be enlisted to do that 
job for us in our present situation. 
It is one form of investment that busi- 
ness can make toward securing its 
future out of current income without 
being excessively penalized. No dispo- 
sition of the larger earnings that are 
possible under present conditions could 
do more to insure the customer rela- 
tions—and hence the stability—of a 
business than to plow some of them 
into sound, constructive advertising 
to its customers and the potential cus- 
tomers that we call prospects. 


By this I do not mean extravagant 
expenditures for uncertain purposes, 
directed toward vague and dubious 
objectives for the mere purpose of 
spending money. I mean taking our 
customers and our prospects more 
often and more intimately into our 
confidence and making them feel that 
they are, in fact, a part of our busi- 
ness. Those customers and prospects 
are the people who will provide our 
business in the days to come. How- 
ever much we may need them now, 
we shall need them even more then. 
And it is to them that we should 
devote the extra effort that is made 
possible in times of relative plenty. 
In these times, investments in market 
stability are equally important with 
investments in productive capacity or 
efficiency. 

In these times, it is good business 
to invest a bit more of our earnings 
as premiums on the insurance of our 
customer-following, as well as on the 
insurance of our factories, shipments, 
executives’ lives and other assets. Any 
other loss is more readily replaceable 
than that of customer-following: no 
insurance is more essential to business 
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Simple folder used to encourage salesmen to increase sales by showing them personal gains 


Making Sales a Personal Objective 


@ AS a departure from complicated 
competitions and elaborate sales port- 
folios, the simple and inexpensive an- 
nouncement used recently by the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in in- 
troducing a sales drive should interest 
all sales managers. 

From the company standpoint, the 
objective of this drive—as announced 
in the folder—is to build up sales dur- 
ing the last quarter of the year. How- 
ever, in the folder this objective is 
expanded into terms of personal ob- 
jectives for the individual agent. 

The agent is asked to select a goal 
for himself—enough extra money to 
buy a new car, to earn a trip, to clean 
up bills, or to achieve other personal 
objectives. The sum _ required to 
achieve this goal is then translated into 
terms of new business, and this in turn 
broken down into profit per sales talk, 
sales talks required per day, new pros- 
pects, etc. In short, the agent is 
enabled, through a few simple calcula- 
tions, to set himself a goal and break 


it down into a specific sales schedule 
covering the three month sales period 
involved. 

The entire subject is covered in an 
eight-page folder printed in two colors. 
Copy is brief. Large type and the 
generous use of white space lend an 
easy-to-read airiness. The figure of a 
little man is used to keep the eyes 
skipping along through the pages. And 
a pencil is attached to add a lance to 
the suggestion that the folder be filled 
out at once. 

And, calculated to prevent its fall- 
ing by the wayside, the folder was 
mailed to the agent’s home with the 
intended object of interesting the wife 
and family in the projected goal. 

The folder was designed and printed 
by the Franklin Printing Company, 
Philadelphia. Its completeness, con- 
ciseness, simplicity and directness of 
approach, combined with low cost of 
“production compared to more elaborate 
portfolios, may well be applied by sales 
managers to their own problems. 





stability. In times like these, when 
the risks are greater, we should be 
willing to step up the premium ac- 
cordingly. 

In saying all this I know that some 
may feel that their advertising in these 
times, while it may be necessary as 
ever, isn’t going to be so effective as 
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it is at other times. They are inclined 
to think that those who are running 
business are too busy to read the 
advertising. They fear that their 
customers are preoccupied with their 
daily problems, and that the adver- 
tising is not so likely to get normal 
(Continued on page 55) 
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ypical scene in the new school of instruction for salesmen of The Celotex Company to prepare them to handle the increase in business which the company foresees for 


Celotex Gets Ready for 1940 


@ WITH the expectation of an in- 
crease in 1940 building business, The 
Celotex Corporation, Chicago, has 
opened a sales school at its home office 
where the entire sales force will go 
through an intensive training course 
during the next six weeks. Here the 
men will receive thorough and com- 
plete instructions company 
products and the principles of selling 
so that they may service the various 
trade factors they contact in a more 
practical, efficient and tactful manner. 
These factors include architects, con- 
tractors, carpenters, plasterers, roofers, 
as well as the consumer. 

Further, the men will be taught how 
to impart what they have learned to 
dealers and jobbers in their respective 
territories, thereby preparing them to 
take full advantage of the coming 
year’s sales opportunities. 

The school is under the direction of 
I. L. Birner, manager, Architectural 
Sales Service Department, who organ- 
ized and developed the school. He is 
helped by his assistant, W. J. Mc- 
Cauley. School sessions last five days 
and are being conducted six consecu- 
tive weeks for individual groups of 
thirty-five salesmen, junior salesmen 
and new men. Each group of men 
begin the week’s course early Monday 
morning and continue through Friday. 


on all 
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On Tuesday and Thursday nights 
from 7:30 p. m. to 9:00 p. m., written 
examinations are given on the course 
lectures. These activities go on until 
Celotex field man has gone 
through the school. 


every 


Advantages of Celotex products and 
company sales policies are taught by a 
group of fifteen instructors who are 
department heads of the various build- 
ing material divisions of the company. 
They are assisted by members of the 
administrative, advertising and _ sales 





G. D. Andrews, sales promotion manager, 
Celotex Company, explaining practical value 
of insulation which he dramatizes with blocks 


promotion staff. The curriculum re- 
mains the same each week. 

Among the subjects taught at the 
school are building construction, prin- 
ciples of insulation, sheathing and lath, 
rock wool, interior finish products, 
blue print and quantity reading, roof 
insulation, built-up and steep roofs, 
acoustical and sound insulation, gyp- 
sum products, farm markets, practical 
sales helps and procedure, advertising 
and sales promotion. 

Both slide films and motion pictures 
are used at these meetings. The slide 
film is devoted principally to an ex- 
planation of insulation, while the mo- 
tion pictures, including some sound, 
show the manufacture of the com- 
pany’s products and deal with prac- 
tical sales procedure. 

Throughout the entire course, in- 
terest is maintained and the material 
presented simplified as much as possible 
by charts and illustrations. The ac- 
companying illustration shows G. D. 
Andrews, sales promotion manager, 
delivering his talk on “Insulation in 
Three Dimensions,” with the aid of 
blocks he pictures the heat losses 
through the walls, windows, ceiling, 
and doors of an average six room house 
and demonstrates the relative fuel sav- 
ings with application of various kinds 
of insulation. 
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By C. W. BOLAN 


Advertising Manager, Cater Carburetor Corporation, St. Louis 





A Plan for Studying Marketing 


St. Louis Chapter of N.1. A.A. establishes a “Market- 


ing Manual” and a plan for an organized study program 


@ THE St. Louis Industrial Market- 
ing Council launched an ambitious 
project for a complete “Study of Mar- 
keting” at its Oct. 5 meeting. Cul- 
minating several months of planned 
discussion in various committee meet- 
ings, this new activity of the St. 
Louis N.LA.A. chapter has already 
aroused considerable interest because 
of the unusual approach to the mar- 
keting problems confronting industrial 
advertising men. 

The idea for this “Study of Mar- 
keting” germinated in a clinic meeting 
of the chapter early this year, at which 
Anthony Neher, Century Electric 
Company, program chairman, ad- 
vanced the project in saying: 

“Our Industrial Marketing Council 
has the combined intelligence to solve 
the problem of putting our jobs on a 
professional basis by reducing the cost 
of selling for our own firms. And per- 
haps even contribute some construc- 
tive knowledge to our parent, the 
N.I1.A.A. 

“The problem is merely one of 
coérdinating the intelligence of our 
group into a long-term series of 
planned clinical discussions. 

“If we are to grow bigger, then 
let’s go all the way and put the entire 
“Marketing Problem’ under the micro- 
scope of our investigation. 

“This is an extremely appropriate 
time to consider distribution problems. 
It is apparent that powerful forces 
are rapidly changing the economics of 
our production and distribution sys- 
tem. Anyone sensitive to the situa- 
tion realizes there is too much waste 
in our old-fashioned methods of bring- 
ing goods to the market. 

“It is not hard to sell the ‘Boss’ 
when it is demonstrated how more 
efficient methods will increase profits. 
And the lack of these methods will 
penalize the skimpy earnings of the 
future, if not wreck the enterprise 
altogether. 

“The approach to this new horizon 
is through the viewpoint of modern 
selling management. It is necessary to 


rise above the details of one’s own job 
to get a bird’s-eye viewpoint of how 
all the departments of a business are 
related and dependent upon each 
other. 

“First, we must classify and tabu- 
late all the elements of the entire 
marketing problem. This procedure 
will set up a series of related prob- 
lems which can be analyzed sepa- 
rately, and which will form the work- 
ing basis for a series of individual 
clinic meetings. Committees should 
take over the responsibility of direct- 
ing research in each of these individ- 
ual problems. The nature of the 
clinics would form a continuity of 
purpose for a long-term program. 

“Each clinic could be in the form 
of a prepared paper and extra copies 
of these distributed to build a valuable 
manual of reference for each member. 

“With this kind of an approach in 
mind, I suggest we prepare a classifi- 
cation of subjects to cover the entire 
problem of marketing. The final list 
is very important and should be 
checked and rechecked to make certain 
of its completeness . . .” 

The idea “clicked” with the mem- 
bers. A program committee to be 
headed by Mr. Neher was appointed 
by Carl B. Dietrich, Wagner Electric 
Corporation, chapter president, to de- 
velop a complete plan. No one real- 
ized in their initial enthusiasm what 
a task confronted the Industrial Mar- 
keting Council, nor what a revolu- 
tionary impact the committee’s in- 
vestigations would make on the con- 
ception of marketing commonly held 
by all the members. 

At the first meeting of the program 
committee there was developed the 
following list of elements intended to 
cover the entire problem of market- 
ing: 

1. MARKET RESEARCH: Deter- 
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mination of present and future 
market potentials. 

2. SALES FORECASTING: Based 
on business trends and market re- 
search as it affects the product. 

3. SALES METHODS: How the 
product is to be sold effectively 
and economically: 

a. Distribution 
b. Methods 
c. Policies 

4. SALES PROMOTION: Coérdina- 
tion of sales and advertising effort. 

5. SALES ORGANIZATION: Train- 
ing, supervision of field and inside 
salesmen. 

6. ADVERTISING AND PUBLIC- 
ITY. 

7. PUBLIC AND EMPLOYE RE- 
LATIONS. 

Each committee member was as- 
signed one of these subjects and was 
to appoint sub-committees to plan 
their own investigation and research. 
Each was to report back within two 
weeks on order that the plans of all 
the groups could be codrdinated into a 
common endeavor. 

Since each sub-committee approached 
its assignment with open mind and a 
determination to do complete justice 
to the subject, ensuing joint meetings 
evolved into noisy debates to decide 
what functions were to be cataloged 

“under the seven headings given above. 

As was perfectly natural, everyone 
had rationalized in the light of their 
own experience with the result ‘that 
the plans of each sub-committee over- 
lapped another and threatened to com- 
pletely disorganize jurisdiction. 

Was Market Research a function of 
the Sales Promotion Department or 
the Sales Department? And was Sales 
Forecasting a function of Market Re- 
search or Sales Organization? Was 
Public and Employe Relations the 
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duty of the Advertising Department 
or the Sales Promotion Department? 
Ad infinitum. Each one having ex- 
perience in any of the seven fields had 
suggestions but no solution. At times 
it seemed that the larger basic purpose 
of the Market Study was lost in words 
that tried for clarification but resulted 
Was this plan that 


seemed to promise so much doomed 


in confusion. 


because no agreement could be reached 
as to what was an incontestable break- 
down of the functions of marketing? 

Definitive lists published by a few 
advertising papers were pulled from 
files in order to prove this or that 
point. But someone always turned up 
with another list equally authoritative 
to disprove it. 

It was apparent to all program com- 
mittee members that to do, as had 
been planned, an intelligent long-term 
investigation, it would be necessary to 
divisions of 


define irrevocably the 


marketing which through common 
usage had evolved into such terminol- 
ogy as sales promotion, advertising, 
sales management, merchandising, etc. 
Here was ample proof of the need for 
a common language understandable to 
all. But such was apparently non- 
existent. How many times had others 
developed a need for something like 
we were searching for? Had a solu- 
tion ever been found? Obviously, if 
ever a study of marketing was to be 
made, certainly it would be necessary 
that a definition of terms be agreed 
upon. This is basic. 

Should the I.M.C. attempt to solve 

Or had work already 
Each interested member 


the problem? 
been done? 
determined to find out. 

In March of this year several mem- 
bers of the I.M.C. program commit- 
tee were invited to become members 
of the National Council of Ellis Plan 
Seven took advantage of 
Almost simultane- 


Associates. 
the opportunity. 
ously those who had worked so hard 
on the IL.M.C. project enthusiastically 
acclaimed their first 
with the Analythical Service Index 
(ASI) the long sought solution to the 
problem of common language. Here 
at last was the answer that refused to 
break down under almost 
Here also were 


acquaintances 


constant 
and searching analysis. 
answers to many other questions con- 
fronting every executive interested in 
Marketing. 

No time was lost in seeking permis- 
sion from Lynn Ellis, founder of the 
Westport Management Institute, copy- 
right holder of ASI, to use the Analy- 
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Scene at one of the 
tables at a reception re- 
cently given to the 
Pittsburgh Industrial Mar- 
keting Council by Carl 
T. Johnston, president, 
Johnston and Johnston, 
Inc., photographers, in its 
studios. Left to right, 
Elliott G. Johnson, Home- 
stead Valve Mfg. Com- 
pany, Coraopolis, Pa., 
chapter secretary; K. E. 
Kellenberger, Union 
Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, Swissvale,  Pa., 





vice-president; C. T. Johnston; and D. A. Wolff, E. L. Wiegand Company, Pittsburgh, president 





tical Service Index as a basis for the 
development of the I.M.C. Market 
Study. This was granted through the 
purchase of copyrighted abbreviated 
index lists, which cost only a few 
cents each, and gives holder the right 
to use. 

Thus the I.M.C. received its answer 
to the puzzle that had nearly wrecked 
an ambitious program 
which would be bound to produce 
usable information and knowledge for 
the benefit of all those interested in 
Marketing. 

The trouble had been due to the al- 
most universal error of discussing and 
thinking of titular categories instead 
of the functional aspects of marketing. 
business the same 


program; a 


In almost every 
functions of marketing are constantly 
being performed, but under entirely 
differently titled persons. In one or- 
ganization the advertising man may 
perform the entire function of sales 
promotion, while in another the sales 
manager may have under his jurisdic- 
tion the same functions that would 
ordinarily be handled by a sales pro- 
motion man and an advertising man. 
Or, again, in large firms, each function 
may be broken down into several small 
strangely titled departments. 

The I.M.C. program committee had 
tried to rationalize all businesses in the 
light of its own experience and found, 
like others before them, an impossi- 
bility based on indefinite terminology. 

The Marketing Manual, distributed 
to members of the I.M.C. at the Oct. 
10 meeting is a three-ring loose-leaf 
binder with ten dividers, each tabbed 
000 to 900 in accordance with the 
ASI functional breakdown. Also in- 
cluded is an abridged ASI Code and 
instructions for use. 

Under the proper index will be 
filed, as they are distributed, copies 
of talks given before the council, and 
reproductions of other important or 
pertinent papers bearing on the sub- 


ject of marketing. Suggestions and 
contributions of information by the 
members will be considered and edited, 
reproduced and distributed for the 
manual. Thus over a period of time, 
each member will build a valuable ref- 
erence book, in which have been 
placed notes, papers, statistics, etc. 
The manual will provide for each a 
means of making accessible such in- 
formation as he formerly wishes to re- 
tain, but didn’t because of lack of a 
place to put it under a functional 
coding system where it could be found 
at a later date. 

The Industrial Marketing Council 
will continue to urge other chapters 
of N.LA.A. to follow them in the 
important “Study of Marketing.” As 
a national activity it may well develop 
into the most important concerted 
effort for the improvement of mar- 
keting ever undertaken. 

Business and trade papers are being 
requested to index important editorial 
matter according to ASI. Several are 
considering this additional reader bene- 
fit. The codperation of publishers in 
adopting this service will mean that 
informative material can be filed for 
future reference, this making publica- 
tions using ASI coding much more 
valuable to all industrial marketers. 
At present no assistance or encourage- 
ment is given for the retention of im- 
portant information. Complete issues 
of magazines are difficult to retain, 
and even if kept, become almost 
valueless because no master index is 
available to readers. 

The Industrial Marketing Council is 
inviting all other N.I.A.A. chapters to 
write for complete details of their 
activity. Plans for  inter-chapter 
coéperation are being made for the 
exchange of marketing data. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to C. 
W. Bolan, secretary, Industrial Mar- 
keting Council, 3508 Manola Ave., 
Normandy, Mo. 
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ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Better Industrial Letters 


The chief has been reading over car- 
bons of letters during the past few 
weeks and is on a rampage against the 
poor letter writing that seems to be 
the rule in our company. 

Do you have any suggestions for a 
simple system that will help improve 
this important form of customer con- 
tact? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

There are any number of methods 
that may be used. In approaching 
from the 
monthly letter writing bulletin may 
be issued, examples 
without the writer’s signature, and 
then correcting the letter to show how 
it should have been written. 


negative standpoint, a 


using horrible 


This will often bring out in the 
open the really bad work that is being 
done and emphasize the importance 
for correcting it. However, occasion- 
ally such a method causes hard feel- 
ings and must be handled carefully. 


Perhaps a better method is to ask 
each correspondent to send in_ his 
best letter every month and then give 
first, second and third prizes for the 
best letters written during the period. 

One company checks the carbons of 
letters written in each department, at 
regular intervals. A good letter writer 
from the sales promotion division does 
the work, makes the corrections and 
re-writes the letters. The material 
then goes to each department manager 
for his study and discussion with his 
correspondents. 

Oftentimes it is necessary to go out- 
side the company for help—there are 
a number of books on letter writing 
and courses available for those inter- 
ested. One progressive manufacturer 
reports splendid results from using the 
services of such a company. This serv- 
ice organization begins by securing 
twenty letters from each correspond- 
ent. These letters are corrected along 
with comments, etc., and returned to 
the writers. A series of lessons on 
letter writing are mailed to each corre- 
spondent at regular intervals and addi- 


tional letters are sent in from time to 
time for improvement. 

The service is intensely practical and 
has greatly improved the general av- 
erage of letters for this manufacturer. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company 
recently published a booklet for its 
employes on “Better Letters” (see IM, 
Nov., p. 85), focussing attention on 
the principles of good letter writing 
in an effort to improve the standard 
of the company’s correspondence. 


Why Advertise? 


We manufacture special machine 
tools, which are custom built and 
which cannot be sold without doing 
a certain amount of preliminary engi- 
neering and designing for our prospec- 
tive customer. 

During the last few years we have 
tried both product and institutional 
advertising in business papers. The 
effectiveness of these ads, most of 
which carried a “plug” for a booklet, 
has been very discouraging. When 
measured from the number of inquiries 
received, the ads were of little or no 
value. 

From our past experience, are we 
justified in discontinuing our business 
paper advertising and using the money 
thereby saved for our booklets, which 
from all indications are doing a much 
better job for us? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We do not believe you would be jus- 
tified in discontinuing your business 
magazine advertising because we are 
sure your copy can be made strong 
enough to play its proper part. The 
business magazines are read by those 
who are looking for opportunities to 
improve their production methods. 
The editorial pages are filled with 
stories and suggestions. Readers are in 
a mood to be influenced. It is true 
that only a small percentage of read- 
ers at any one time go through a 
magazine digging for a machine that 
will fit their particular purpose, but 
if your competitors are represented and 
you are not in the magazine, it is 
possible that you would not get con- 
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sideration when new equipment is 
needed. 

There are very few machine tool 
builders that can show a net profit on 
the use of advertising space alone. 
Good advertising space, however, tied 
up with effective direct mail and 
strong personal selling, should combine 
to show a good net return on your 
total investment. 


What Is Par for 
Mailing List Accuracy? 


We would like to obtain informa- 
tion showing what may be considered 
a fair percentage of accuracy for 
mailing lists as maintained by indus- 
trial concerns. We thought, possibly, 
you might have conducted a survey at 
some time, or might have information 
available which would show the aver- 
age percentage of pieces returned un- 
delivered as experienced by companies 
when making mailings. 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 

There is no one figure that could be 
properly used for all companies. Some 
markets are much more stable than 
others. It is also much more difficult 
to keep personal names accurate on a 
mailing list than just companies or 
departments and titles. 

However, we believe it might be 
stated generally that the warning sig- 
nal should be up when the percent- 
age gets up to around one per cent. 
We consider one-half of one per cent 
very good. 

You understand of course that you 
cannot judge accurately by returned 
mail, as only a portion of undeliver- 
able material is returned—which is 
another reason for continued efforts 
to keep your list in good order. 

I believe a number of mailing list 
companies offer to rebate postage on 
any returns from lists they furnish 
that are over one-half of one per cent 
—another indication that this per- 
centage might well be considered as 


par. 


General Catalog Improvement 


Could you refer us to an expert on 
catalog literature as to column treat- 
ment, size and type face, headings and 
possibly color treatment? Our catalog 
1939-1940, as written up in INDUS- 
TRIAL MaRKETING recently is no doubt 
a very good example of catalog prep- 
aration and production. In fact, the 
replies from the questionnaire indicate 
there is little to be desired from the 
user’s point of view. However, we still 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Foresee Active Buying 


In Clay Products Field 

@ CONSIDERING the high wages 
and the short hours that now prevail, 
it would seem to me that all manu- 
facturers would naturally do every- 
thing they can to offset these condi- 
tions through the introduction of 
equipment that will enable them to 
produce maximum quantity with the 
smallest number of employes. No 
doubt, efforts to these ends will result 
in the purchase by the industry of a 
relatively large amount of equip- 
ment.” 

These words of a brick manufac- 
turer typify the attitude of the clay 
products industry and reflect the re- 
turns being received to a questionnaire 
which blanketed the entire structural 
clay products and refractories industry. 

The smart business viewpoints 
which clay plant operators are exer- 
cising to meet rising costs is expressed 
by another manufacturer who explains 
why he has purchased power shovels. 
He says, ““We think the greatest factor 
in the demand for new power shovels 
is that pit operation costs can be cut 
ifteen cents to twenty cents per ton, 
and in these times of high wages and 
mounting expenses that is a big item.” 

Returns to our questionnaire reveal 
an active buying of new equipment 
and supplies during 1940. While this 
equipment is not concentrated in any 
one department of the plant, there is 
a tendency toward mechanical han- 
dling and transmission equipment, and 
machinery which either eliminates la- 
bor or lightens the burden for the 
worker. 

In reporting about equipment pur- 
chased in 1939, it is interesting to 
note that expenditures were made for 
large quantities of wire rope and belt- 
ing and much heavy machinery was 
purchased such as power shovels, 
crushers, grinders, brick machines, 
screens, tunnel kilns, fans, industrial 
trucks and the like. This kind of 
buying will continue in 1940. Even 
companies who are reporting an ex- 
pected drop in business have indicated 
purchases of major equipment during 
1940. 

The purchase of equipment next 
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year will be pacing an increase in busi- 
ness which will be an acceleration of 
the good demand for clay products 
experienced in 1939. The best con- 
struction year in a decade is carrying 
structural clay units on a definite up- 
swing, and the near boom activity in 
steel is being followed closely by more 
refractories’ activity. 

Most of the returns to our ques- 
tionnaire indicate a gain in anticipated 
1940 business averaging twenty per 
cent or, at least, a repeat of 1939 
activity, which wasn’t so bad. The 
industrial East, the West Coast and 
Middlewest anticipate the largest in- 
crease. ‘The only sections which are 
consistent in their expectancy of a 
business drop is the area embracing 
Iowa, Nebraska and the Dakotas, and 
the South, with the exception of 
Florida. 

On the whole, however, the clay 
products and refractories industry 


‘looks forward to the best year since 


the depression —JamMes M. Lance, 
Managing Editor, Brick and Clay 
Record. 


New Practices in 


Lumber Industry 

@ A DEFINITE tendency 
longer range planning has been in- 
creasingly evident in the wood prod- 
ucts industry, finding expression in 
such developments as providing for 
perpetual yield of forest lands, cutting 
of lumber at the saw mills to a further 
point of refinement, active exploration 
for new and wider applications for 
wood and an unusually active interest 
on the part of plant management in 
cost reduction methods and equipment 
which will result in a lower waste 
factor. 

As will be readily appreciated, these 
several factors combine to bring about 
a lower ultimate cost of the finished 
product to the consumer, a wider 
profit margin for the timber producer 
and fabricator, as well as insuring an 
ample supply of raw materials for the 
years ahead. 

Since timber is being treated as a 
crop by an increasing number of large 
mills in the South and West to insure 
perpetual operations, the next step is 


toward 





to utilize all the trees as economically 
as possible. We see pulp mills, wood 
treating plants and the working of 
the waste into shape for the chemical 
trades as the natural result. To avoid 
freight on waste ordinarily piled up 
at the fabricator’s plant, many mills 
are cutting either finished or semi- 
finished dimension parts for shipment 
to other points for assembly and 
painting only, with consequent savings 
to all concerned. 

Rising costs for social security and 
unemployment insurance have spurred 
management to take the keenest possi- 
ble interest in cost reducing equipment 
and ideas that a few years ago were 
not thought to be necessary. The 
industry has had a good year, is in a 
good financial position and with con- 
tinued gains in construction activity 
there is sound belief that 1940 will 
be the best in the last twelve years.— 
M. B. PeEeNpLETON, Editor, Wood 
Products Magazine. 
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Problems 


have our sectional literature and the 
problem of what can be done to change 
it for more impressive or better ac- 
ceptance by the user. 

It is our idea that we might hire an 
expert for a conference to consider 
our problems in furnishing literature 
and thus be assured, as an outsider 
views our problem, that some slight 
change could be made to advantage 
—or that we are doing the best for the 
majority of users and need only to 
make a few different treatments now 
and then in reprinting or utilizing our 
existing information for sales promo- 
tion pieces. 

EprroriAL DEPARTMENT. 

Your company’s catalog has so long 
been the standard by which others are 
judged, that we hesitate to suggest 
any improvement. Your catalog is 
undoubtedly one of the best industrial 
catalogs that is published. There are 
of course many experts who might be 
brought in to help you. Most of the 
larger printing establishments which 
do catalog work have layout and de- 
sign men especially qualified for that 
kind of work and it would be worth 
while to get their suggestions. Also, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, publisher of 
Sweet’s Catalog Services, makes a con- 
tinuous study of this subject and has 
a staff of experts which work with 
advertisers on this problem. The com- 
pany recently published a book on the 
subject which might be helpful to you. 
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Select and Reach Your Own Audience in the 


Rapidly Expanding Railway Market 


ib the period September 2 to November 11, 1939, railway new equipment 
and rail buying programs reported to the Railway Age totaled 
$183,724,883! Orders placed and pending included 141 locomotives, 31 


passenger-train cars, 43,795 freight cars and 739,542 tons of rails. 


The sharp rise in railway buying . . . the nine-year peak in car loadings 
reached in the week ended on October 21 . . . plus the fact that the net 
railway operating income for the first nine months of 1939 increased 72.8 
per cent over the like 1938 period, with September earnings the highest for 
that month since 1930 . . . set the stage for a vigorous sales campaign 
reaching your own railway audience. 

Whether your products apply to motive power, rolling stock, shop equip- 
ment, roadway, track, buildings, electrical equipment, signaling equipment, 
or other railway facilities, it is essential that you reach a specific audience 
of railway men . . . men who authorize, specify and influence purchases 
of your particular products. One of the most effective means to secure wide- 
spread railway publicity for your products is a vigorous advertising cam- 
paign in one or more of the five Simmons-Boardman departmental railway 
publications. These publications enable you to exert aggressive and well- 
directed sales efforts, for each one is devoted to the interests of one 
branch of railway service and each one has a specialized audience of 
important railway men. 

An advertising program in the Simmons-Boardman railway publications 
should be an important part of an intensified campaign for increased 
railway sales of your products in 1940. 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland Washington, D. C. 
530 W. 6th St.,LosAngeles 485 CaliforniaSt.,SanFrancisco Henry Bldg., Seattle 
ALL A.B.C.-A.B.P. 





New Railway Market 
Portfolio 


A new portfolio, illustrated below, 
has just been completed, featuring 
the rapid expansion of railway ac- 
tivity. It provides detailed infor- 
mation, replete with charts and 
statistics, regarding the railway up- 
turn and tells of the recent develop- 
ments in the several branches of 
railway service that emphasize the 
bright outlook for the railway mar- 
ket. Write for a copy on your busi- 
ness letterhead today—it’s yours for 
the asking! Just ask for The 
Railway Market portfolio. 




















Railway Age Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical Engineer Railway Electrical Engineer 


Railway Signaling 
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WAR ORDERS 
To tHe Eprror: Yesterday I talked 
for some time with Merchant Mahoney, 
Commercial Counsellor of the Cana- 
dian Legation, and learned that there 
is not now, nor are there any plans for 
the establishment of a _ purchaisng 
agency at the Legation here (Wash- 
ington) for Canadian war supplies. 
Mr. Mahoney said that numerous 
dope stories have gone out from Wash- 
ington to the fact that such an agency 
was being set up, and that as a result 
numerous companies had been sending 
the Legation catalogs and sample ma- 
terials. To his best knowledge, all 
Canadian supplies are still being han- 
dled either by the Canadian War 
Supply Board in Ottawa or by the 
British Purchasing Commission at 25 
Broadway, New York. 
D. W. Hint, Jr., 
Congressional Intelligence, 
Washington, D. C. 
{Editor's Note: The November issue of 
Purchasing carried a feature article by 
Hartley W. Barclay on “The Biggest Pur- 
chasing Project in America,”’ in which the 


functioning of the British Purchasing 
Commission was outlined. While bids will 
be asked for on requisitions, orders, it is 
believed, will be placed with manufac 
turers best suited to the production of 
the materials needed Purchases may 
eventually reach up to two billion dollars 
The French Commercial Attache, 610 
Fifth Ave., New York, is the purchasing 
center in this country for the French 
v v v 
YOU BET WE DO 


To tHe Eprror: I presume that 
you like to know when you publish 
something that proves to be of special 
interest to your readers, so I am writ- 
ing to let you know that I received 
twenty-two requests for copies of the 
“Instructions to Photographers’”* de- 


All of 


those writing indicated that this sub- 


scribed in your August issue. 


ject was of immediate interest to them. 
C. V. Putnam, 

The Reliance Electric & Engineering 

Company, Cleveland. 
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WANTS LINES 

To tHe Eprror: This firm has re- 
cently been organized with a view of 
supplying various manufacturers ca- 
tering to the automotive and other in- 
dustries with sales representation in 
the States of Michigan, Ohio and In- 
diana. 

Will you kindly keep our name on 
file in the event some of your readers 
should be in need of such representa- 
tion? 

Henry W. Srrorrer, 
Stebbins-Strotter, Inc., Detroit. 


, VY 


ORCHIDS PUT TO WORK 

To tHe Eprror: THANKS!!! to 
INDUSTRIAL MaRKETING’s Copy Chas- 
ers for first position in the batting 


” in No- 


order of ““Gag-Men, are You? 





. SUGGESTION No. 6 











vember “O. K. as Inserted” . . . and 
thanks again for the inspirational bold 
face finale. 

Used the write-up to such good ad- 
vantage in re-selling my slant on busi- 
ness paper advertising that the issue is 
as dog-eared as a cocker spaniel. 

If my friends haven’t bought up 
the November edition, I'll swap the at- 
tached prints of numbers five and six 
of the “SUGGESTION” series for an 
extra copy if you can spare it. 

E. M. Heery, 
Advertising Department, 
Rockbestos Products Corporation, 
New Haven, Conn. 





O.K., BOYS—AT 'EM 
To THE Eprror: It has been a long 
time since The Copy Chasers tackled 
the ads of the construction equipment 
industries. It seems to me, with the 
American Road Builders Association 
Show coming up in January, that now 
would be a good time for them to 
hop on us. 
Georce C. McNutt, 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


+ 
WELCOME THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK NUMBER 

To tHe Eprror: Congratulations 
on the 1940 Market Data Book. As 
usual it is an outstanding job and one 
to which we will refer many times 

during the coming year. 

OaKLEIGH R. FRENCH, 

President, Oakleigh R. French 
& Associates, St. Louis. 


=~ = >} 

To THe Eprror: I think it would be 
somewhat embarrassing to you if you 
heard how enthusiastically I recom- 
mend your Market Data Book number 
to all research workers with whom I 
come in contact. It is such an ex- 
tremely helpful combination of both 
governmental and nongovernmental 
material—wisely chosen—attractively 
presented—remarkably complete, for 
summarized material—and with it you 
combine helpful information on lead- 
ing magazines in each industrial field. 

C. J. JupkKIns, 
Chief, Trade Association Section, 
Marketing Research Division, Dept. 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


9 

To tHe Eprror: The Market Data 
Book Number of INpustriAL Mar- 
KETING for 1940 is, I believe, the best 
one of the series you have so far pro- 
duced. It will, I am sure, carry on 
the very high reputation for helpful- 
ness which INpusTRIAL MARKETING 
has made for itself. 

O. C. HoLLEeRAN, 

Chief, Industrial Marketing Unit, 

Marketing Research Division, Dept. 

of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


vvwey 

To tHe Eprror: The new Market 
Data Book is an excellent piece of 
work and very useful at the present 
time in determining where to adver- 

tise in 1940. 

Georce R. Ho rt, 

W. F. and John Barnes Company, 
Rockford, IIl. 
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fe trond of the 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
ua tethe Machine Joo! 


BLUE BOOK 


New advertisers in every issue find 
that it pays to advertise in the BLUE 
BOOK. 


Month after month, year after year, 
the old advertisers continue in the 
BLUE BOOK. 


There is only one reason!—They find 
that advertising in the BLUE BOOK 
produces results. 


"36 


Send for circulation 
analysis and low rates. 


‘35 
"34 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Nine months ahead of the dis- 
tribution date, more than 50% 
of the companies represented in 
the 1939 CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CATALOG have renewed their con- 
tracts for 1940. Here is a remark- 
able hard cash vote of confidence. 


\ eo of chemicals, 
. raw materials and equipment 
have all participated in this demon- 
stration. Out of past years’ experience 
they know the stable character of this 
broad horizontal Process Industries 
Market. They know that its purchas- 


ing power remains high through good 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 








y 


‘ 


times and bad, through war or peace. Cata- 
log coverage is made the cornerstone of their 


sales promotion plans for 1940. 


Catalog coverage of 11,000 plants looks like 
areal investment to these forehanded manu- 
facturers. They know that purchasing 
huddles are closed against enleemen cos Ot 
wide open to a strong catalog presentation 
of facts. So, again, they are trusting this 25- 


year-old Catalog service to do the inside 


DUNT IUENGE 1 


She 'P40 themitel Engineering lailtalog 


CTR X BX x BX x x x Bx BC XX OX XX Bx XX XD x EX KX x C8 Od) 


selling at the critical point of purchase. 


Who speaks for you at the point of purchase? 
Are you gambling on the sales force to guess 
the right time in all these plants. . . expect- 
ing them to do the impossible and be in half 
a dozen places at the same time? Replace 
uncertainty with confidence that a strong 
sales presentation will represent you as 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG does its 


work in the middle of the buying huddle. 





+ 





| THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES MARKET 


°° TWENTY-SIX BASIC 
e ELEVEN THOUSAND FIRST-LINE PLANTS 
e TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND KEY BUYERS 


A Catalog- Using Market that Depends on CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CATALOG for Basic Facts at Point of Purchase 


INDUSTRIES 
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Editorial » » » 








Methodical Planning 
Needed in Marketing 


@ THE more the subject of readership surveys 
of publications is discussed, the more apparent 
it becomes that too great a part of most indus- 
trial advertising and marketing is conducted in 
a hit-and-miss fashion. On afterthought, it is 
obvious why a great many advertisers have 
never experienced the thrill of productive ad- 
vertising, mainly because they are shooting at 
dummies which cannot respond to their appeals, 
for to the advertiser there is no life in the man 
who has no interest in his product. 

The reason for sounding out an audience rep- 
resented by publication circulation is basic and 
fundamental, and if it has been neglected all 
these years by the majority of advertisers, then 
it is not unreasonable to question whether indus- 
trial advertisers have been equally lax in other 
details of parallel importance in their whole 
promotional effort. Perhaps this new interest 
may indicate that industrial advertisers are wak- 
ing up and have decided that it would be worth 
while to find out what makes the business 
machine tick. 

What is being learned as to the benefits to be 
derived from a minute study of publication 
readership merely indicates the possibilities for 
improving the entire promotional and market- 
ing program by taking it apart to determine the 
true worth of its various activities. In other 
words, every division of the marketing plan 
should be based on known values which can be 
realized only when it is approached on a scien- 
tific basis and operated accordingly. That is the 
direction in which great improvement can be 
made in industrial marketing and it deserves 
careful thought by organizations in the field. 


Enlist the Aid 
Of the Salesmen 


@ THE advertising man who has one or more 
true friends on the sales force with whom he 
can sit down and talk business frankly and with 
mutual interest, is in a position to make the 
most of his efforts and to be most helpful to the 
sales department. Through such channels he 
can become intimately acquainted with the real 
problems which confront the men in their daily 
efforts to book orders and after carefully weigh- 
ing them with a viewpoint not distorted by the 
pressure to ring up sales, he can direct his efforts 
to penetrate to the point of difficulty. 
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As the world is now observing, there is more 
than one way to approach victory in battle. 
Trite, but nevertheless true is the application 
of the same principles to selling. The broad 
viewpoint is needed to effectively coérdinate all 
efforts to reach the common objective and in 
marketing no one should be in a better position 
to do this than the advertising or sales promotion 
manager. He knows the functions of the imple- 
ments of selling and how they may be used to 
meet specific problems. How effectively he will 
apply them, however, will depend on his knowl- 
edge of sales difficulties. Here is where his com- 
munion with salesmen will be most helpful, 
checking what he learns from them by visits in 
the field, and then prescribing the proper com- 
bination of promotional work and advertising 
to lick the situation. Good advertising has 
proved to be effective medicine to many sickly 
sales programs. 

Advertising managers should exhibit a defi- 
nite interest in the work of the salesmen and 
their problems and once this is registered they 
will uncover a source of bare-fact information 
of immeasurable value. 


Catalogs Should 


Be Promoted 


@ MILLIONS of dollars are spent in the pro- 
duction of bright, new, shiny catalogs, but very 
little for their promotion. After it has been 
placed in the hands of a prospective buyer or 
customer the average catalog is destined for 
a good long sleep, so far as its publisher is con- 
cerned. When asked what he does to promote 
use of his new catalog the advertising manager 
usually questions what can he do to keep it 
alive and working. 

Catalog services now available are a great 
boon to both advertiser and buyer. Their growth 
is testimony to their merits. But while this cata- 
log practice is a great step forward, the adver- 
tiser as a rule fails to follow through to make it 
most effective for him. He overlooks a wonder- 
ful opportunity to do an unusual and outstand- 
ing advertising job around the catalog which 
would serve a dual purpose. Reference to the 
catalog for additional details can be made in 
conjunction with all product advertising and 
special features of a catalog can be promoted 
simultaneously or separately. 

A useful catalog is always welcome, but some- 
times the useful data it contains is forgotten. 
All catalogs need promotion, good ones especially. 
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But Our Problem Is Different .... . 









“Different? 

“Not basically different IF you manufacture parts, materials 
or finishes for machinery. 

“After all—the starting point of every specification on ma- 
chinery being built for sale is the executive in charge of de- 
sign. He is the man who makes up ORIGINAL specifications. 

“True, specifications may be changed slightly, but if the man in 
charge of design says ‘A’s’ product must be used, then the chances 

re pretty good that no one else’s similar product stands a ghost of 
a show. 

“Now just how is your problem so different . . . your salesmen 
probably have had to talk things over with several different men 
interested in design. Your advertising messages have had their 
influence on other men, in many cases men your salesmen have 
never seen. The final result is an order placed in the usual way. 

“Consequently, your most effective selling can be done at the very 
heart of design specifications. That’s exactly where MACHINE 
DESIGN can take your message every month . . . to more than 
32.000 design executives, chief engineers and designers in more than 
7,600 different machinery manufacturing plants. 

“For the most direct route to those men who specify parts, mate- 
rials, methods and finishes—the_men behind the scenes who rarely 


see salesmen . . . for Readership in the Right Places, use . 


MACHINE DESICN 


A Penton Publication 





110 E. 42nd Street Penton Building 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR NOVEMBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies, and have 
standard 7x10-inch type page. 


— Pages — 

Industrial Group 1939 1938 
CO eee *78 *66 
Air Conditioning & Refriger- 

ation News (w) (1144x16) 32 24 
American Builder & Building 

ON ee a 61 54 
American Machinist (bi-w). 281 269 
Architectural Forum ...... 66 93 
Architectural Record ...... 47 68 
Automotive Industries (bi-w) 83 135 
Ae ee 61 60 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)..... 95 111 
Brick & Clay Record...... *19 *19 
Bus Transportation ....... 92 75 
Ceramic Industry ......... *36 0 0860 *37 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering ..........: 252 186 
Civil Engineering ........ 23 14 
Cn Fe. i veenetceacewns 66 56 
Confectioners Journal ..... §33 §37 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment (834x12) ... 64 48 
CONOR cdc sc cdecesseceoeas 86 79 
Diesel Power & Diesel Trans- 

POrtation ....--eeeeeees 44 48 
Diesel Progress (81x11).. 27 25 
Electric Light & Power.... 46 40 
Electrical South .......... 12 20 
Electrical West ....-cccces 28 24 
Electrical World (w)...... 138 129 
Engineering & Mining Jour- 

Mt wetnesvsbqakennees 79 77 
Engineering News - Record 

> eager Rageeserts 149 §151 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance .........-- 182 146 
Food Industries ........-- 61 54 
Se éneccies nates sons sen 29 36 
Gas Age (bi-w).........- 47 50 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 

GOIN cc ccvecvesees 62 54 
Heating & Ventilating Mag’ 

SE. scteoneseosdesse« 32 32 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool 

Blue Book (444x614)... *122 *135 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (3 editions)... 156 89 
Industrial Power (442x6%%). 79 55 
The Iron Age (w).....--. *1348 *270 
Laundry Age ...cccccecss 43 55 
Machine Design ........-- 57 39 
Machinery ......-sccccees 151 §191 
Manufacturers Record ..... *39 *4] 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

ping Review ......+.+++ §104 §73 
Mechanical Engineering ... 37 34 
Metal Industry ........+.-. 44 40 
Metal Progress ........-++- 04 58 
Metals and Alloys........--. 45 42 
Mill & Factory........00- 125 102 
Mill Supplies ......++-++- 77 78 
Modern Machine Shop 

SE, aduceselanes 171-151 
National Petroleum News 

Sees enapeiet ponaaes till t§14c 
National Provisioner (w).. §153 151 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

(Dx12)°) a cccccccccces §t||*295 §*261 
Oil Weekly (w)........-- 167 179 
The Paper Industry and 

Paper World ........-. 59 71 
The Paper Miil .......... *68 *70 
Paper Trade Journal (w).§||f*147 $105 
Pencil Points ....ccccseces 42 33 
Pit & Quarry......seeee0s *54 *§2 
Pe -ctncadschepes cer 150 129 
Power Plant Engineering .. 80 66 
Practical Builder (10'4x15) 9 8 
PERE cvccccccccsecese 41 43 
Product Engineering ...... 95 93 
Products Finishing (42x 

BOP . cavocesccccescecs 23 17 
PUREE Fis vecccsecscd 43 31 
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— Pages — 
1939 1938 
Railway Age (w)......... 137 133 


Railway Purchases & Stores. 54 41 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 





Manufacturer ........-- §94 87 
Roads & Streets.......... 43 33 
Southern Power & Industry 42 28 
PT CUNE scanvtoseueesen 171 150 
Telephone Engineer ...... 26 22 
Telephony (w) ........-. $*69 *64 
"ROME WEEE ccccccccces §120 106 
Water Works & Sewerage.. 33 24 
Water Works Engineering 

ype eee 5330056 
Welding Engineer ........ 23 19 
Western Construction News. 57 59 
The Wood Worker....... 38 36 
Wood- Working Machinery 

(4Yax6Vo) 2. ccccccccecs *54 (#44 

BD <tvubetossenednns 6,624 6,127 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ......... 48 45 
American Druggist ....... 60 56 
American Exporter ....... 200 #8160 
Automobile Trade Journal.. 43 60 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 120 131 
Building Supply News..... 27 26 
Commercial Car Journal.... §119 110 
Domestic Engineering ..... 60 55 
Electrical Merchandising (9x 

Ie EIRS That #30 0 #35 
Farm Implement News 

OE Peer 70 54 
Hardware Age (bi-w)..... 7118 103 
Jewelers’ Circular-The Key- 

BEY sceeegn dc tanaeees 71 72 
Mida’s Criterion .......... 16 20 
DEE acccnesscnntscccess 83 §170 
DE CE cca eeeseemane 37 38 
Motor World Wholesale... 63 79 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

ee PEP ECCT CT 28 34 
Sheet Metal Worker....... 38 35 
Southern Automotive Journal 45 §54 
Southern Hardware ....... 32 44 


The Sporting Goods Dealer 54 48 


EGE. sattndtesuenveneens 1,362 1,429 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10% 


See ewes easeaensecce ee 83 81 
American Funeral Director. 52  §66 
American Restaurant ...... 44 44 
Hospital Management ..... 15 13 
Hotel Management ....... 69 52 
Industrial Marketing ...... 48 30 
Modern Hospital ......... 85 78 
Nation’s Schools ......... 36 29 
Oral Hygiene (45/16x 

DY cit cguuaeesinens 102 106 
Restaurant Management ... 36 41 
Trafic World (w)........ 71 54 

_ eer 641 594 


§Includes special issue. *Includes classi- 
fied advertising. ||Last issue estimated. 
{Five issues. {Three issues. 

Slight Gain for 
Business Advertising 
@ ADVERTISING volume in No- 


vember issues of 111 business papers 
was up 5.9 per cent over like issues 
of a year ago and for the eleven 
months was 1.6 per cent ahead of the 
total for the 1938 period. 

The industrial group, as reflected by 
reports of ninety-nine papers, carried 





8.1 per cent more business this No- 
vember than last year, and is one per 
cent ahead for the eleven months. 

The trade group suffered a 4.7 per 
cent loss for November issues, but still 
remained ahead of last year’s record 
to date by 4.3 per cent. 

Eleven papers in the class group 
jumped their advertising volume 7.9 
per cent above November, 1938, is- 
sues, and were 0.3 per cent ahead to 
date. 

In the tabulation of October figures 
last month, The Iron Age figures 
should have been indicated to include 
classified advertising. The figure for 
Motor for the month of October, 
1938, should have read 72 pages in- 
stead of 170; the figure of 193 pages 
for October, 1939, was for a special 
issue. The October, 1939, figures for 
The National Provisioner and Telepbh- 
ony were for five issues. 





Errata 
Market Data Book Number 


The following errors occurred in the 
1940 Market Data Book Number of In- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING and it is suggested 
that they be corrected as follows: 


Page 164 


The following listing was omitted: 

McGraw-Hill Construction Daily News 
Service, 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Published by Business News De- 
partment, Engineering News-Record, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ine. Est. 
1923. Subscription, $10 per month; $120 
per year less 5% for cash in advance. 
Mailed first class five times per week. 
Daily service covering entire United 
States and Canada in proposed, bids 
asked, low bidders ($500,000 and over) 
and contracts awarded stages. Reports 
waterworks and earthwork and irriga- 
tion jobs, $15,000 and over; other pub- 
lic works, $25,000 and over; industrial 
buildings, $40,000 and over; commercial 
and public buildings, $150,000 and over. 
Under each major type-of-work classi- 
fication reports are grouped by stage 
of work, then listed alphabetically by 
states, then by city or town. News 
gathered by accredited reporters lo- 
cated in strategic construction centers. 


Page 216 


Hospital Management 
Advertising rates should read as fol- 

lows: 

Times 1 Page 2Cols. % Page 1 Col. 
1 $125.00 $100.00 $75.00 $55.00 
6 112.50 87.50 66.25 46.25 
9 106.25 $1.25 61.85 41.85 
12 100.00 75.00 57.50 37.50 


Page 252 


Mechanical Engineering 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Circulation (6 
mos. ending June 30, 1939), (ABC), 
19,630, (gross), 20,000. Rates (effective 
Nov. 15, 1939)— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $99.00 $54.00 $30.00 
6 165.00 90.00 49.00 27.00 
9 157.00 86.00 47.00 26.00 
12 150.00 $2.00 45.00 25.00 
Other fractional size units are avail- 
able in “Keep Informed Section.” 
Whole unit (10x45) 1 time, $138; 6 
times, $126; 9 times, $120; 12 times, 
$115. Color, standard red, $50 per page 
extra, other colors on application; 
bleed, 25% extra. 


Page 259 


Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review 

Trim size, 8%x115%. The correct ad- 
vertising rates are (effective Nov. 1, 
1939)—1 page, $220; 6 pages, $165; 12 
pages, $150; 24 pages, $135. Bleed, $25 
per page extra. Agency commission 
15% on above rates. 
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Textile 
does the 
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ing job required 
by the textile 


industry from 


every angle—ed- 


itorial, circula- 


tion, advertising. 


of Textile World’s 1939 


y 
No. 12 : 
° bulletins to the advertis- 


ing fraternity—to give you high-spots of 
the textile field, and of Textile World, 


‘the industry’s most useful magazine”— 
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In review: Textile World 
does the balanced publishing 
job required by the textile industry — 


1. Editorially 


Textile World is planned and edi- 
torially balanced to help textile 
mill men in every branch and di- 
vision of the industry — cotton, 
wool, silk and rayon — spinning, 
weaving, knitting, dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing. 

And month in and month out 
contains the kind of articles and 
information on management, mer- 
chandising, mill engineering, men, 
materials and methods required 
by mill men to help them in the 
successful operation of their mills. 

Editorial manpower, necessary 
to take care of the hundreds of 


publishing details involved in a 
program of this kind, is naturally 
called for — 

And so, Textile World is manned 
to do the balanced publishing job 
required by the textile industry, 
with its staff of editors at the pub- 
lication offices, its regional editors 
in textile centers, its news corre- 
spondents, its contributors and 
several hundred field consultants, 
backed by the far flung facilities 
of the entire McGraw-Hill or- 
ganization. 

Next, Textile World is balanced 
from the angle of 


2. Circulation 


Being planned editorially to help 
mill men in every branch and di- 
vision of the industry— 

Textile World naturally pene- 
trates into the key plants of the 
industry, regardless of location, or 
type of manufactured product — 
naturally attracts to its subscrip- 
tion list, the responsible members 
of both the executive and oper- 
ating divisions of the industry. 

In fact, the ratio of Textile 


World’s circulation, state by state, 
practically parallels the ratio of 
the activity of each state to the 
industry as a whole — 

And thus offers manufacturers 
seeking orders from the textile 
mills of the country the “balanced 
circulation” necessary to assure 
proportioning of their textile ad- 
vertising dollar to the buying pow- 
er of the industry. 

And then, from the angle of 


3. Advertising 


Textile World does the same “bal- 
anced” job that it does from an 
editorial angle, and from a circu- 
lation angle — 

Bringing to its readers advertis- 
ing of every conceivable type of 
product or service required in the 
day’s work in the different divi- 
sions of the industry: cotton, wool, 
silk and rayon — spinning, weav- 


ing, knitting, dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing. 

Diversified in type to fit the 
subscribers’ needs, sufficient in 
quantity to satisfy the shopping 
instincts of its readers — Textile 
World’s advertising section is re- 
garded as the “Market Place of 


the Industry.” 


From every angle, Textile World does the balanced type of 
publishing job required by the Texiile Industry — and thus 
from every angle Textile World suggests itself as the nucleus 
for any advertising campaign you may at any time put into 
operation in the important textile industry. 


Publication Details on Request. 


© Textile 


A McGRAW-HILL 
330 West 42nd Street 














World @ 


PUBLICATION 
New York, N. Y. 


























me, Your Saled- 
TO METAL-WORKING HARTFORD 


¢ ... and insuring your success in selling to metal-working everywhere 

























HARTFORD, the insurance capital, is also a good-sized metal-working 
city, typical of hundreds from coast to coast. Its 71 metal-working plants 
employ 28,275 workers and use 54,056 motor horsepower. The insurance of 
their executives against missing anything important is American Machinist, 
which covers more than 90% of the buying power of those plants. 


Metal-working, a quarter of America’s industry, will richly repay your 
sales efforts. The industry is buying actively too, for it is selling actively. 
Production has skyrocketed in the past two months, particularly in 
aviation, machine-tool, railroad and ship building plants. Consumer-goods 
plants are also going strong. 


That’s why we surveyed Hartford, one of the East’s major aviation and 
machine-tool centers. We’re preparing a report listing all plants and their 
size, just as we did Milwaukee, showing how they buy, and who buys. It 
also shows which of these men read American Machinist. 


You’ll want that information too — because it shows why your adver- 
tising dollar goes further and works longer in American Machinist. It also 
shows why more than 400 advertisers rely on American Machinist year 
after year. It’s sound policy for them, and for 82,000 metal-working 
readers. We can provide this interested audience for you too — they'll 
listen to your story if you tell them what you make and what it can do for 
them. We’ll be glad to send details — or the Hartford and Milwaukee 
survey reports. Write us TODAY. 






AMERICAN MACHINIST, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Front Covers 


We're walking home from the of- 
fice. We stop at our favorite news- 
stend for an evening paper. Our eye 
giances over the display of magazines. 
Magazines everywhere—piled high on 
the counter, displayed in the rear of 
‘ae stand, magazines completely cov- 
ering the entire front of Joe’s spot 
under the L. Hundreds and hundreds 
of magazines all fighting for a part 
of the public’s precious little reading 
time. 

A handsome bit of “cheesecake” in 

color on Look holds our eye. ““H’m, 
kind of snappy,” we muse, and dig for 
a dime. We point, and Joe has a 
copy out for us. Wait a minute . 
a sharp, brutal photograph of Al 
Capone, framed by Time’s familiar 
red border, gets our eye. “Let’s see. 
He gets out soon,” our mind runs. 
“Bet they have some unusual angle 
on him.” We point again and as Joe 
delivers, we put fifteen cents more on 
the counter, gather up our evening’s 
reading and go merrily on our way. 

It’s no different with business 
papers. They don’t fight for readers 
on the newsstand, but they do fight 
for readers (and reading) in offices, 
plants and homes. Their front covers 
have to have the shap and drama and 
color and interest and appeal to make 
a man select this particular magazine 
from a pile of reading matter—or lay 
this certain issue aside from a bulky 
morning’s mail, for intensive reading 
later. For, don’t forget, there are 
far too many business papers. But- 
ton these on to house organs, catalogs, 
direct mail, etc., and a businessman is 
forced to make a very limited selec- 
tion for his reading. 

We believe front covers belong to 
the editors. We take your time to 
express our belief, not because we 
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QUICK WAYS TO PROFITS 


want to start a debate, but because 
every single solitary advertiser using 
the inside pages of any magazine has 
a stake in the front cover of that 
magazine. The advertiser knows if 
the editor of that paper uses his front 
covers intelligently and with show- 
manship, that magazine is going to 
have a greater readership, and his ad- 
vertising more circulation to go to 
work on. Only the editors can build 
that kind of covers completely in 
tune with the personality of their 
magazines and markets. 

If you don’t believe that, go down 
to your favorite newsstand and con- 
duct your own eye test. See the news- 
photo appeal of Time and Newsweek 
covers—the leg art appeal of the pic- 
ture magazines — Norman Rockwell’s 
homely paintings on The Post—the 


pretty girl eye attraction of Redbook 


and Cosmo—the weird covers of the 
pulps. The editors of these books 
know by long experience how vital 
these front covers are to them. Their 


Front Covers . . . Little Ads 


. . . Editors Make Swell Copywriters . . . 
Testimonials . . . Unusual Ad . . . and Ads We Like 


publishers and business managers know 
how important they are to their ad- 
vertisers. And, incidentally, it’s not 
pictures alone. The Woman’s Home 
Companion crowd, for instance, know 
that Kathleen Norris’ name on their 
front cover is good for so many hun- 
dreds of thousand extra readers—to 
say nothing of better readership from 
subscribers. 

But let’s get back to business papers. 
We want to cite one superb example 
of smart use of front covers by a 
business paper. We refer to the four 
color editorial covers of Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance—a business 
paper that could hold its own even 
on the newsstands. The formula is 
a simple one. Masthead, clean and 
simple—large four color photograph 
or painting (inside or outside of an 
industrial plant, but always with ac- 
tion, something going on)—a bright 
eye-opener across the bottom (in com- 
fortable, easy-to-read letters. Like 
“This Entire Issue—QUICK WAYS 
TO PROFITS”). We'll bet that Fac- 
tory has received a closer going over 
this year by more readers than ever 
before. And that means a bigger pay- 
off for every Factory advertiser! 

When publishers do sell their front 
covers to advertisers, they usually (and 
unfortunately) sell this most golden 
of all advertising opportunities for a 
song. Anywhere from two to three 
times the inside black and white 
rate. That’s probably based on what 
the traffic will bear—because indus- 
trial advertisers don’t appreciate the 
worth of front covers. A front cover 
on a 200 page book is a buy at a 
thousand bucks! Absolutely! The 
only reason general magazines don’t 
sell their covers is that the publisher 
is the only person who can afford to 
buy them. Write and ask Curtis what 
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They are typical of thousands of equipment 
buyers POWER assembles for you each 


month in one accepted market place. 


At Shoup-Owens, manufacturers of fine paper boxes, Chief 
Engineer Boettinger, and Master Mechanic Peterson, are 
the key men in the specification of all engineering equipment. 


They specify not only the boilers and engines in the power 
house, but the cable, belt, pulleys, pipes, valves, motors and 
many other products used in transmitting and applying 
power in its several forms throughout the plant. 


Surely a vital part of your sales objective is building recog- 
nition and acceptance for your company and products in 
the minds of men like these in all industrial and commercial 


branches. 
This is the job you can do quickest and cheapest through 
POWER. 


. a full page message every month to 
85,000 readers at less than one cent each. 


. - 
Partial List of 
. 
Equipment 
5 Air Compressors 2 Capacitors 

300 Elect. Motors 4 Unit Heaters 

4 Transformers 2 Elevators 

12 Speed Reducers 8 Chain Hoists 
100 Flat-Belt Drives 40 Conveyor Belts 


40 V-Belt Drives | Welding Set 
A McGRAW - HILL PUBLICATION 


10 Chain Drives 400 Ft. Rubber Hose 




















they’d sell you a front cover for on 
The Post if you want to have some 
fun. 

Most disappointing is the fact that 
when advertisers do get front covers, 
they carelessly waste their opportunity. 
There is probably more mediocre ad- 
vertising (proportionately) appearing 
on front covers than anywhere else 








in business papers. That it gets any 
attention at all is only because it is 
taking a ride on the prestige of the 
publication’s masthead. But even that 
can wear itself out in time. 

Will it serve any useful purpose to 
name names? We doubt it. The 
standard of front cover performance 
is too low to pick on any scapegoats. 














FACTS FOR SPACE BUYERS 








information service .. . 


representation. 


(4) PLUS.. 


To Reach Active Plant Operating Men 
in the Larger Plants in All Industries 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS OFFERS... 


(1) 51,707 CCA audited Controlled Circulation. 
95.6% addressed to individuals by their specific REQUEST. 
83.94% definitely titled to general administration and to active 
plant and production operation. 
53.34% in plants rated at $1,000,000 and over. 
81.58% in plants rated at $100,000 and over. 


(2) An editorial service, originated and developed by IEN, confin- 
ing itself to technically factual, staff written descriptions of new 
and improved products available for use in industry, which has 
resulted in active reader use of IEN as a specialized product 


as the spot to LOOK FOR current 


operating needs. An almost perfect setup for advertising. 


(3) Tabloid newspaper makeup insuring full and equal alongside- 
editorial visibility for all advertising, thus making 1/9th page 
low cost ($79 to $85) units of space standard and effective 


. not only inquiries but SALES LEADS .. . logically 
originated, rather than artificially stimulated, through basic 
reader use of IEN as the spot to look for current requirements. 


(5) COST? Only $79 to $85 for standard advertising representation. 


(6) PROOF OF EFFECTIVENESS? 
————$—$_{— —] 














More circula- 
tion and nearly 
twice as many 
advertisers as 
for any publi- 





eation of simi- 
lar circulation. 


Details? Write for 
“The IEN Plan.” 











STARTED 1933 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


MEMBER CCA 
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We have seen cover after cover with 
lousy art; messy layout; washed out, 
idea-less headlines; aenemic copy—all 
utterly “blah.” How many good front 
covers have you seen? We've spotted 
only a few—on Bus Transportation, 
in particular. The covers of this pub- 
lication deserve particular commenda- 
tion because of their better-than-aver- 
age standard. Twin Coach, White 
Motor and Texaco are some of the 
good cover advertisers from Bus. A 
few of these are illustrated. Note in 
particular how their advertising blends 
with the paper’s masthead rather than 
competes with it. That’s a major 
principle of front cover advertising. 

There are a couple of other basic 
points of technique. Read what A. T. 
Clifton, Jr., of the W. S. Warner 
agency of San Francisco wrote us a 
few months ago. . 


A lot of valuable cover space is being 
sold on the front covers of business pa- 
pers to advertisers who apparently can be 
intelligent about advertising—until they 
get on a front cover. They seem to get 
stage fright, or something, because the 
ineffectiveness of most front cover ads is, 
in our opinion, tragic. We think two 
cardinal points should be observed in pre- 
paring advertising for the front cover of 
a trade paper: first, treat it like a poster; 
second, confine your selling message to a 
simple, basic selling idea which can be 
caught and retained in a few seconds. 

That’s how easy it is. And all you 
have to do to educate yourself is to 
constantly study the car cards and 
billboards. And to remember that if 
all you have to say is, “A Picture of 
Quality,” you can waste your money 
a heck of a lot cheaper inside the book 
than outside. But—if you have gen- 
uine advertising news, or a red hot idea 
that you want to shout to your world 
—get on that cover, baby—paint with 
a broad brush—and knock out the 
words as carefully as if you were send- 
ing a wire to your wife telling her 
why you aren’t coming home tonight. 


Little Ads 


Here’s a good study in contrast— 
a jump from big ads to little ones. 
Almost from play clothes to work 
clothes. For the small space user has 
to dig right in—clear his copy of non- 
essentials (he has no money or space 
for frills)—and keep hitting his pros- 
pects. The small advertiser must 


(Continued on page 46) 




















AGAIN/ ALL RECORDS BROKEN 
For All Trade Publications—For All Time 











THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 


TO ALL 


AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 




















1940 Edition Closed 


"Sk J400 


ADVERTISERS 


MORE THAN 15,000 INFORMATIVE ADVERTISEMENTS 
SMB™ Value of each advertisement enhanced by total number of all 





Increase each year the past 30 years—More than 90% renewal 


resented by N.I.A.A. are us- 
ing space in it. 


@ 60% of manufacturers rep- wy @. 250% more advertisers 


than any other Purchasing 
Guide or Collective Catalog. 


@ More than 100 advertisers ° iba. ° - 

in it continuously the past 20 @ No Trade Publication, 

to 30 years LOW COST DECI weekly, monthly, or otherwise 
; BUYING INQUIRIES 

@ More than 500 not now with ever had as many—Few half 

advertising in any other trade HIGH SALES as many—Most of them less 

publication. Yonaa nara than 15% as many. 








THOMAS PUBLISHING CO. New York 
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Every month AMERICAN ARTI- 4 


SAN also gives you thorough 
coverage of wholesalers, and 
of air conditioning and heating 
equipment manufacturers who 
may use your products in con- 
nection with their own. 


TAB 
P's 


Why do the warm air heating dealer-contractors also handle most of the 
residential air conditioning work? The answer is easy! ONLY this 
dealer group has the necessary air-handling engineering experience to 
plan successful jobs .. . the shop facilities for fabricating sheet metal 
ducts and for making complete installations. 

And since these dealer-contractors are the largest users of sheet 
metal products, they naturally constitute today’s PRIMARY MARKET 
for sheet metal tools and machines. 

That AMERICAN ARTISAN is “Tops” in this field is perhaps best 
evidenced by its more than 4 to 1 READER PREFERENCE, as estab- 
lished by recognized market-analysts. 





) 


caa#—=a 


Whatever you make for residential air condition 
ing and warm air heating, there is one BEST way 
to sell your products. 

—aAnd that is by building a nation-wide dealer 
organization from among the warm air heating 
dealer-contractors who account for the bulk @ 
all sales in this market. 

To GET and KEEP such a dealer set-up, cor 
sistent advertising in AMERICAN ARTISAN & 
Essential Number One. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN merits FIRST on you 
1940 schedule. It is read by the KEY dealer 


who can do you the most good. 


0444 ama 


| 
. 
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FIRST in circulation! 
FIRST in editorial content 
and reader interest! 


FIRST in volume of adver- Db=zzz= 
—=—S 


tising handled! == 


Reader audience of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
includes: Consulting Engineers—Engineers who direct the mechanical 
services in industry and large buildings—Contractors equipped to han- 
dle large scale air conditioning, heating and process piping jobs. 
If you make any one of the nearly 200 different products specified 
and purchased by these KEY buying factors, advertising in HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING will back up your sales effort 100%. 
$ Evidence of the publication’s leadership in the field: For over 10 
dealer: years it has carried monthly the Journal of the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers. 


Do you sell the industrial, commercial and 
large building air conditioning, heating and 
piping market? 

Then the finest cooperation you can give 
your sales organization is month-after-month 
advertising in HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING. 

For the reader audience of this publication 
is your entire prospect list—practically every 
KEY engineer and KEY contractor included. 

Yes, here by all odds, is the paper which 
should stand FIRST on your 1940 schedule 
—and dominant space siiculd be used. 


- 





6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


CHPANY Aer Conditioning Headquarters 








[CONTINUED FROM Pace 42] 
never forget—to keep his copy as 
meaty as the news items of his daily 
paper—to pull stopping headlines out 
of that copy, headlines as close to his 
copy as a hub is to a wheel—to ride 
a single basic sales idea throughout his 
campaign—and to pound his story 
home, issue after issue without missing 
a single one, summer or winter. 

Here are some interesting small ads 
Industrial Equipment 


mostly from 


News and New Equipment Digest. . . 
Armstrong Machine Works—Would 
“Here’s How to Trade Pennies for 


EXPERIENCED MEN 


SERVE EVERY ACCOUNT 





Dollars” stop you? Would this copy 
hold you? “At a dollar a ton, steam 
is one of the cheapest materials avail- 
able to industry today. Yet in numer- 
ous instances it is being traded for 
material selling anywhere to $200 or 
more a ton. Surprisingly. enough, 
there are still quite a few places where 
the opportunity is being overlooked, 
and this winter will again see dry, 
heated indoor air rob many products 
of one of their most valuable com- 
ponents. Moisture Content. Don’t 
take that loss—install the low-priced 
Armstrong Humidifiers.” 





2 of Commercial’s 5 key men do all the important work 
for each client. In some cases Messrs. Blink and Gebhardt 
work together on an account; in others, Brockson and 
Gregory; in still others, Gebhardt and Randall. Frequently 
all five collaborate on the problems of one client. Impor- 
tant responsibilities are not delegated to “cub” assistants. 

These men have a rare understanding of the advertiser's 
problems because 3 were advertising managers prior to 
entering the agency field. They have had intimate con- 
tacts with many industrial markets. They are thoroughly 
experienced in sales promotion ... gearing advertising 


to salesmen. . 


. jobber-dealer relations, etc. 


A discussion of your sales program will not obligate 
you in any way. Phone Wabash 0703 or write to... 


GCOMMERCIAL 


600 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ FAIRBANKS MORSE BLDG 





AADVERTISING 
INGENCY, INC. 


e CHICAGO 
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vearty saving oF $10,000 witn 
25% TO 50% LESS HANDLING COSTS 


RITE for CASE No. 115. “Par greater saving than 
was expected,” states this user, a machinery manu- 
facturer. Quoting further, “Recently we made changes in 
another department and are installing Logan Conveyors 
for an expected saving of 25°%.” See this complete, factual 
report—it may contain an idea for you. 
LOGAN CO., Inc. 215 Cabel St., Louisville, Ky. 








Logan Conveyor—Get a nice case 
study in small space, “Yearly Saving 
of $10,000 with 25% to 50% Less 
Handling Costs. Write for Case No. 
115,” it invites. That not only makes 
the whole deal bona fide, but sells you 
on the idea that Logan has made sav- 
ings for at least 114 other people, and 
that’s a cute stunt. Brief copy gives 
direct quotes from user. W. Hume, 
Jr., advertising manager, Logan 
Company, Louisville, Ky., de- 
serves a hand for this. 

Note how the effectiveness of these 
ads jumps when the story is packed 
into the headline. For example— 
“Box Cars Are Easy to Open! Prove 
It—10 Days Riskless Trial!” (Mining 
Safety Device Co.)—“Safe Hands Do 
More” (Pioneer Rubber) — Now!” 
Porto-Power Bends 7 Sizes of Pipe 
with One Portable Unit” (Blackhawk 
Mfg.)—“19,200 Rivets — Just 8 
Hours Work for These 5 Hannas” 
(Hanna Engineering). 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower—‘Re- 
move Grease from Factory Floors with 
the Ideal Roto Sweeper.” If that 
doesn’t tell people why Ideal’s in busi- 
ness, nothing will. That’s a hatful in 
a headline. Add on a little bit of use- 
ful copy, and a nice big coupon to 
get the full story—and there you 
have it. 

Harper Company—There still is 
very much a place for announcement 
type copy. So when Harper headline 
an ad, “In Stock! 3,600 Items of 
Non-Rusting Nuts,” it is doing a good 
bread and butter job. 

Foxboro—This company’s “2 Ways 
to Cut Waste Automatically” should 
get a reading. And the line tied on 
to its logo, “Control the Process, and 















CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 





A Avertiser* 
IN 1940... 


CHEM & MET OFFERS—a carefully planned, well balanced editorial con- 
tent for every month in the year plus three special theme issues. 

February sees the publication of Chem & Met’s “17th Annual Review 
and Statistical Number.” This issue will present an analysis of national 
and international factors affecting the Chemical Process Industries, and the 
usual reviews of chemical materials for which Chem & Met has become justly 
famous. In May, the editors promise a whole issue devoted to “Gas Hand- 
ling.” This will be No. 11 in Chem & Met’s popular Unit Operations of 
Chemical Processing series. It will include dust filtering and collection, humid- 
ification and dehumidification, and air conditioning. Chem & Met for October 
will review new discoveries in corrosion, heat and abrasion resistant materials 
of construction which have occurred during the last two years. It will be known 
among your best prospects as the “9th Materials of Construction Issue.” 


CHEM & MET PREDICTS—a busy year and a prosperous one for the 
Chemical Process Industries, and for YOU. 

Make the most of 1940! Support your salesmen with a hard hitting, con- 
sistent advertising campaign in Chem & Met. Key your copy to the wants and 
needs of the chemical engineer by tying in whenever possible with the editorial 
themes of Chem & Met. You'll find your profits rising with the rising trend 
of the Chem & Met market, and you'll find your sales increasing as your 
products gain added recognition among Chem & Met readers. 
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SMART ADVERTISERS 
FIND A GOLD MINE 


Each had the same problem—to 

reach influential engineer-executives 
in several of the five branches of 
the Billion Dollar U.S. Mineral 
Industries Market, only— 
All three had been thinking in 
terms of separate industries—non- 
metallic minerals, iron and steel, 
nonferrous metals, coal, petroleum 
production. With limited appropri- 
ations, they faced the prospect of 
multiple space charges and high 
plate costs. 


And then these big name adver- 
tisers found a gold mine. They 
discovered that MINING AND 
METALLURGY serves coincident 
vital interests of engineer-execu- 
tives in all five of these industries. 
Furthermore, they were shown that 
the engineer-executives reached by 
MINING AND METALLURGY 
control or directly influence 2/3 of 
the $1,000,000,000 in purchases 
made by these five industries yearly. 
Furthermore, they became ac- 
quainted with a new conception of 
interests which 
copy approaches of 
strong appeal. 

MINING AND METALLURGY 
has proved effective and economical 
for all three of these advertisers. 
Write, 


purchasers’ indi- 


cated new 


May we show you why? 


wire or phone. 
MINING & METALLURGY 
29 W. 39th ST., 


NEW YORK CITY 

















You Control the Product” certainly 
helps the selling. 

Carboloy — Ask electrical whole- 
salers, “Can You Offer Your Cus- 
tomers This Amazing Drill Perform- 
ance?” Then illustrate, ‘Virginia 
Contractor Drills 400 Holes in Con- 
crete in Two Days!” Copy with facts 
and more figures—picture of drill— 
and an offer of “free folder.” 

Cleveland Switchboard — Right 
smack up there in the headline they 
tell the folks—“Only One Screw to 
Tighten . . . The Cleveland Conduit 
Hanger.” It does help to get those 
product assets right out there in the 
open. 

Sugar Beet Products—We're not 
sure they can get away with “The 
Washword of Industry” for their 
washing formula SBS-11. It may be 
a little too good, if you know what 
we mean. But they do get a hand 
from us for some snappy looking, 
well-written little ads like “Fewer 
Layoffs” and “He Can’t Run a Fac- 
tory.” 

Sullivan & Sons—If you have some- 
thing new and better, speak right up. 
No profits in hiding your product’s 
merits behind an obtuse headline. So 
Sullivan just say simply, “A New and 
Better Insulating Tape,” give specific 
reasons, and offer to send free samples 
to readers who want to take them up 
on that claim. 

Goodrich Industrial Tires — “At 


Home: Man Licks Noise . .. At 
Work: Noise Licks Man.” An un- 


usual approach to selling industrial 


tires. Easy to read. 


Royal Metal—The way to advertise 
a scientifically designed factory chair 
is—One, show it with a worker seated 
in it (and working)—Two, write a 
direct headline like ‘Factory Posture 
is often the controlling factor between 
minimum and maximum worker out- 
put—and profits.” Fill in with some 
intelligent copy—offer a free trial— 
and let it ride! 

Pomona Pumps—Here at last is a 
pump manufacturer who has found 
a real sales and merchandising idea. 
One that will enable him to do crea- 
tive selling. Pomona’s “Chart-Chek” 
idea of simplified test reports certainly 
looks good. This is a free service 
which—‘“(1) Measures pump delivery 
in relation to power used. (2) Checks 
condition of your water system. (3) 
Recommends practical means to reduce 
your cost of water.” Ad telling this 
powerful story is dramatized from 
news angle — “Pomona ‘Chart-Chek’ 
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Points the Way! Pump Owners 
Slash Water-Lifting Costs with Sim- 
plified Test Reports!” And at bot- 
tom of ad, an invitation, “Get Your 
Free ‘Chart-Chek’ Today! Save Money 
on Your Bills Irrespective of Make of 
Pump.” And, finally, what delights 
us no end—is another little ad directly 
below, headed, “Check this list for 
your nearest ‘Approved Chart-Chek 
Engineer.’ Write, Wire or Phone Him 
Today.” That’s getting down to the 
point of sale! 

There’s a big lesson in these two 
little ads. How beautifully they illus- 
trate the difference between the im- 
portance of ideas in selling and adver- 
tising, as against the habitual adver- 
tising trick of dragging in elements by 
the heels in an attempt to create 
clever copy. Or look at it this way. 
§29 pump manufacturers say, “Our 





INDUSTRY: 

Get Vour FREE “CHART-CHER” TODAY! SAVE 

ON YOUR BILLS IRRESPECTIVE OF MAKE OF PUMP 
Stcp “guessing” at the cost of hfting water. Let CHART-CHEK get you the facts 

—and a written report of your pump. well and water system — show you how te cut 

this cost. Chart-Cheks now being made proving of tremendous value to owners 

and operators. It will pay YOU to see your nearest CHART-CHEK ENGINEER at once! 








Check this list for your nearest Approved 


* Ucar - o 
CHART-CHEK “2... ENGINEER 


Write, Wire or Phone Him Today 
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or New Construction and Modernization of 
1-HOMES 


With its real estate operative builder sub- 
scribers, the NATIONAL REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL represents an estimated market for 
new residential construction in 1940 of 


135,000 homes. 


2-STORES 


With over 145,000 store properties under 
their management, subscribers to the NA- 
TIONAL REAL ESTATE JOURNAL repre- 
sent a large market for modernization work, 


new store fronts, and air conditioning. 


3-APARTMENTS 


With over 67,000 apartment buildings under 
their management, subscribers to the NA- 
TIONAL REAL ESTATE JOURNAL repre- 
sent a wonderful market for the maintenance 


and modernization of these properties. 





Either through actual construction, management, or financial control, the real estate 
men are a most important factor in your selling plans. Write for our new market studies 
just completed. 


PORTER-BEDE-LANGTRY CORP., PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO e 139 N. Clark St. ABC-ABP 60 East 42nd St. e NEW YORK 


NATIONAL REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 
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engineers will be glad to be of serv- 
ice.” Pomona (and only Pomona) 
says, “Get your free ‘Chart-Chek’ to- 
day!” Well? 

Hats off to Stuart L. Klingel- 
smith, of Heintz, Pickering and 
Company, Los Angeles agency, 
for bringing a lift to pump selling. 


Editors Make Swell Copywriters 
Paragraph on a pet subject—the 
business of learning how to write copy 
from the editors of the business papers 
you use. November issue of Factory, 
for instance. Crammed to the covers 
with stuff like this—“Down Go Power 
Bills; Shutdowns Cease” — “Diesel 
Crane Cuts Fuel Bill 60°%%”—‘Han- 
dles Paper for 0.034c a Ton”—“One 
Man with Crane Does 2-Man Job”— 
“$1,500 Less for Coal”—‘“Adds 10 
Months to Boiler Brickwork Life”— 
“Leather Packing Outlasts 10 Pistons” 
—‘$45 Clamp Saves $370.” We could 
go on for pages. No, Elmer, these 
aren’t from the advertising pages. 
They’re from the editorial section. But 
that is the way the ads ought to read! 


Testimonials 


Confucius says, “When testimonial 
right, no form advertising stronger.” 
When they’re good, and when they’re 
honest, there’s nothing that can lick 
testimonials as solid, selling advertis- 
ing. For any product in the world— 
from coffee to compressors. But they 
must be used correctly. 

Look at this Buss Fuse campaign. 
It’s hard to lick for sheer selling 
strength. Here’s one spread, “We 
Wiped Out Shutdowns that cost about 
$500, each by using- Buss Super-Lag 
Fuses!” That’s H. N. Davis, Pur- 
chasing Agent of Central Forging Co., 
Catawissa, Pa., doing the talking. He 
goes on, ““Here’s our experience,” and 
then tells his story—which is Buss’ 
sales story. Ad closes on note, ““Here’s 
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Why Buss Super-Lag Fuses Will Save 
Money for You, Too.” Another Davis, 
this time Chief Electrician R. F. 
Davis of Certainteed Products Corp., 
Acme, Texas, says, “We avoid 50 or 
more Shutdowns a Year on a 150 H.P. 
Motor by using Buss Super-Lag Fuses.” 
His story is equally authentic and con- 
vincing. This ad also hits hard at 
close—“If you have ‘Alibi Shutdowns’ 
Buss Fuses May 

Buss is one of 


in your plant 

Solve Your Problem.” 
the campaigns we praised a few years 
ago when we started this column, and 
many times since. This kind of ad- 
vertising is always in style—because 
it always makes sales. 

The Iron Fireman people have an 
excellent four page color insert built 
upon four splendid testimonials. Page 
one starts out, “Iron Fireman will dig 
Quick Profits from your coal pile.” 
Then queries, “Can you afford to 
Waste what Iron Fireman users are 
saving?” A paragraph of pep talk, 
followed by a list of prominent users. 
We're getting interested now. What’s 
this? “Read how representative plants 
are collecting Quick Profits with Iron 
Fireman firing.” Arrow indicates next 
page. And here is a spread contain- 
ing four swell case studies and testi- 
monials, all headed in this fashion, 
“Can you afford to waste what 
BOWSER is saving?” Then a specific 
subhead for each case study. This 
one says, “Iron Fireman saves $5,300 
a year.” First paragraph gives all the 
details. Second paragraph is a testi- 
monial from E. Goette, Bowser plant 
engineer. Third paragraph more de- 
tail. Picture of installation, picture 
of Mr. Goette, himself. That brings 
it all to life—makes it real. The three 
other testimonials are handled equally 
well. Very impressive spread. Back 
page is built around a bid for cata- 
logs and an offer of an engineering 
survey of steam costs. Big coupon— 
and we bet they get plenty of them 
back. This ad is a winner from start 
to finish, Joseph R. Gerber and 
copy staff, Joseph R. Gerber 
Company, Portland, Ore., agency, 
most assuredly deserves praise 
for the fine way it has been 
handled. 

In the building field, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford have a spread, “Across the Coun- 
try Home Owners Say” which quotes 
some two dozen home owners who 
have used storm sash to advantage. 
This massing of a number of testi- 
monials, especially when they are well 
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Results that please —Here’s a bold statement, 
but we'll stand by it: When you have something 
needed by the electrical industry...and when you 
advertise it consistently in Electrical World in persuasive, 
hard-hitting copy, Electrical World will produce satis- 


fying results, viz.: 


CRESCENT TOOL COMPANY of Jamestown, N. Y., 
is a splendid example. This well known 
manufacturer uses full pages in ELECTRICAL 
Wor Lp to promote its line of electrical tools. 
And the copy is down-to-earth . . . it’s infor- 
mative .. . it sells. It is easy to see why R.B. 
Warman of Landsheft & Warman, Inc., 
Buffalo advertising agency, can say: 

“In looking through some of our old rec- 
ords, we find that our client, Crescent Tool 
Company, Jamestown, N.Y., began using 
space in ELECTRICAL WORLD in January, 1927. 
Aside from a brief interruption in 1933, we 
have carried a regular schedule in ELECTRICAL 
WORLD. 

“Our client has been highly pleased with 
the results that this advertising has produced. 
We have had several opportunities closely to 
check its effectiveness. In one case we made 
our initial announcement of a new type of 
sleeve wrench in ELECTRICAL WorLD. Before 
any other advertising, either direct mail or 
trade paper, was released, we had a very 
definite response from utilities all over the 
country proving that the advertising pages 
of ELECTRICAL WoRLD are seen and read by 
the men we want to reach. 

“Our experience with ELECTRICAL WORLD on 
the Crescent account leads us to believe that 
it is one of the most effective of the many 
trade papers being used on our various in- 
dustrial account schedules.” 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CORP. of San 
Francisco and Gary is another good illustra- 
tion. Way back in 1907 this company started 
telling the readers of “WorLD” about its prod- 
ucts (switchgear). In 1939 Pacific was still 
telling its story to our readers —in regular, 
fact-filled, convincing color pages. And this 
is what H. L. Brooke, Sales Manager, says 
about it: 

“One of the ways for a buyer to know 
that a product is good is to see it reiterated in 
ELECTRICAL WORLD. 

“We have been impressed by the effec- 
tiveness of modern advertising in ELECTRICAL 
WORLD in informing buyers of the advan- 
tages built into our products. We believe 
that our 1939 series of advertisements in 
ELECTRICAL WoRLD has helped our products 
‘sell themselves’ and has been an important 
factor in increasing our sales this year.” 


Men’s views may differ as to 
exactly what constitutes‘‘sat- 
isfying results”— but, as you 
will note, one central theme 
runs through all these letters: 
Consistent advertising in 
Electrical World, with well- 
planned copy, is producing 
RESULTS for all of them. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Serving a Huge and Ever-Growing Market 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 





No. 3 of a series of factual messages designed to demonstrate that GOOD ADVERTISING 
in a leading business publication will invariably produce worth-while results 
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$EbL 0 
(IVIL ENGINEER 


—hbefore the water 
flows over the dam 











A hundred markets for a multitude 
of products start on the design 
tables of civil engineers. From 
inception to completion, they con- 
trol the building of 


Dams @ Bridges @ Tunnels 
Power Plants @ Water Supply 
Municipal Sanitation 
Industrial Buildings 
Highways and Streets 
Railways and Waterways 
River and Harbor Works 


It’s “water over the dam” unless 
you sell to the civil engineers be- 
fore plans are completed. Through 
the pages of their publication you 
can reach them regularly—di- 
rectly—effectively. 


| The 
CIVIL 
ENGINEER 











33 West 39th Street @ New York, N.Y 
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distributed, lends great credulence to 
an advertiser’s story. 

The testimonial from the research 
bureau or testing laboratory is always 
worth while and impressive. Arridye, 
for example, use a letter from the 
Better Fabrics Testing Laboratory (the 
official laboratory of National Retail 
Dry Goods Association) which tells 
how Arridye colors have proven fast 
after numerous and intensive tests. 
Such reports if thorough (as was this 
one), and if from a reputable research 
organization, pack a lot of sales 
weight. 

Pseudo testimonials, however, leave 
us cold. We don’t mean phoney or 
dishonest testimonials (obviously there 
is no place in advertising for those), 
but statements about a product from 
unidentified or hypothetical users. Like 
a current Brown Instrument spread, 
“You Can Be Sure—When Engineers 
Say.” Four engineers are drawn in on 
the layout, and each has something 
nice to say about Brewn Instruments. 
Doesn’t register because the entire set- 
up has no element of life about it. 
Change those drawings to snapshots— 
identify each of those engineers with 
a name, a title and a company—and 
you’d have an advertisement, Brown. 

Ditto for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet in 
its page, “How a More Expensive Soap 
Saved Me Big Money in the Long 
Run!” Good pictures, dialogue and 
straight copy—but any reader could 
legitimately say, “I don’t believe it” 
and be in the right. And if readers 
don’t believe, they don’t act — and 
Mister Advertiser just never knows 
where he missed the boat. 


Unusual Ad 

Nov. 13 Automobile Topics carried 
an unusual ad for the Chrysler Cor- 
poration. If you can, by all means 
get a copy and read, “C.I.O. Union 
Expands the ‘Slow Down’ Strike.” 
You probably never heard of the “slow 
down.” Chrysler calls it, “The ‘slow 
down’ is a strike for control of pro- 
duction and the closed (union) shop.” 
We aren’t taking sides—we know 
nothing of this fracas. But as a piece 
of public relations copy, this ad is 
most convincing. When company (or 
union) wants the public or trade to 
know what’s going on, it is sometimes 
necessary and worth while to use the 
business press. When you do, try and 
use it as straight-forwardly and dis- 
passionately as Chrysler has done. 


... and Ads We Like 
DuPont Neoprene—Three corking, 


current ads—‘‘Neoprene Work Shoes 
last 4 Times Longer”—‘The Story of 
the Puzzling Pump”—and “The Profit 
Column, News About Money-Saving 
Neoprene Products for the Plant.” 
First two are of the case study type, 
one presented in “Problem-Solution” 
manner, and the other in fiction 
fashion. Both well done and convinc- 
ing. Third ad presents new products 
which are using Neoprene successfully. 
Newsy and freshly handled. These 
three should win any copywriter men- 
tion here. The applause goes to 
Stewart Barbour, who did this 
job for Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn. 

Lapp Insulator —So many people 
don’t know what to do with their 
catalogs after they’re off the press. 
Lapp takes a spread in color to adver- 
tise its new one—to sell people on 
using it, and how to use it. ““Here’s 
the Easiest Way,” they say, and sub- 
heads and copy tell all. Several differ- 
ent sections are illustrated, and accom- 
panying copy gives friend reader the 
lowdown as to what’s in ’em. 

General Electric —Some of these 
continuity strips are awfully easy to 
read. They give you the story in such 
easy doses. “I Thought They Were 
Passing the Buck” is like that—all 
about a service station operator who 
was having beaucoup trouble with an 
air compressor until the GE engineer 
ambled in and showed him he was 
trying to run his motor on an already 
overloaded circuit. Now he likes the 
compressor manufacturer fine (and 
GE, too). What’s even more impor- 
tant, the compressor manufacturer 
now thinks those GE guys are okay 
because GE take the trouble to build 





The Story of the Puzzling Pump 


AND HOW OV PONT NEOPRENE HELPED 
TIMKEN MAKE I(T FOOLPROOF 
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100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 





WE HOPE YOU LIKE 


THE 1940 MARKET DATA BOOK ISSUE 


ACH year it has been our pleasure to advise you that the 
current edition of the Market Data Book Number of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is “the largest and most com- 

plete ever issued.” 


This year is no exception. The 1940 edition has been enlarged 
again — to 384 pages — the market and media data have been 
refined and improved and brought thoroughly up to date. The 
book is, we believe, truly the largest and most complete ever issued. 


Many of you have already made good use of this encyclopedia 
of marketing and media information. We know that to be true 
from the letters and comments, and from the requests for material 
listed in the volume, which have already come to us. 


To those of you who may not yet have discovered the vast store- 
house of statistical and research material included in the volume, 
we have only one suggestion to make: 


Give the 1940 Market Data Book Issue a chance to prove itself 
in actual use. Look to it first for market and media information in 
the fields it covers. Let the book itself prove to you what thousands 
of advertising and sales executives have already discovered—that 
there is nowhere in existence as complete a mass and range of 
market information and statistical material as is available to you 
in this one compact, easy-to-use volume. 


Make it work hard and often! 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


330 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 
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goodwill for their machinery manufac- 
turer customers. 


Parker-Kalon—"“A Thread 


.031” 


Becomes a Mountain in Dimension 
Checks Given Parker-Kalon Socket 
Screws.” Copy tells how the screw 


thread comparator magnifies—insures 
accuracy—etc. Sounds like a sane 
slant to us. Most screw advertising is 
veddy, veddy sad, you know. 

U. S. Steel—In almost every market 
there is a group of potential buyers 
held back by the impression a partic- 
ular product or part or process is too 
expensive. With these in mind, UV. S. 
Steel labels a spread, “If you think you 
can’t afford to build your equipment 
lighter.” Subhead continues, “Get ac- 
tual figures on Cor-Ten construction 
and perhaps you'll change your mind.” 
Several actual cost setups are displayed 
—a box car, a hopper car, and a story 
on buses, trucks and trailers. Good 
missionary selling. 

Allis-Chalmers—lf we had a story 
on a motor installation in a carbon 
black plant we probably wouldn’t 
headline it “Alleys of Black Hell— 
Where Only the Fittest Survive!”— 
but we'd sure wish we had. 





New Jersey Zinc—If the “Quiz 
Technique” is any good at all for ad- 
vertising—and we think it is—then 
the way this outfit has been using it 
is worthy of mention. “Why Does 
Detroit Prefer Die Castings?” is an- 
other good ad of a good series. 

International Nickel—Fine, consis- 
tently good and progressive advertiser. 
Not always showy—but sound as a 
new dollar. “One Way to Stop Failure 
of Springs” is an excellent piece of 
product copy. 

Stanley Works—“To Help You Sell 
More Hinges” is a nice, clean mer- 
chandising ad in the hardware papers. 
Any campaign that plugs the “Third 
Hinge” to architects and builders cer- 
tainly is worth telling the hardware 
dealer about, and Stanley does it ef- 
fectively. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.— 
Their color page, ““Here’s Why Hib- 
bard True Value Dealers Are Making 
More Money Every Year!” caught us 
because it told us in eight colorful 
little sketches and short copy blocks 
the many helpful things Hibbard does 
for their dealers. 

Boo-oF-THE-MONTH—This month 





$500,000,000 


will be spent in 1940 for public works in 


© my 


J 





ALL the 8,000 contractors, engineers and officials 


who will spend these funds are readers of 


ONSTRUCTION [)IGEST 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


66 National Advertisers - - - 116 Local Advertisers 
54 Pages of Advertising, Monthly Average 





Write for official report on how and where this $500,000,000 will 
be spent. New CCA audit and NIAA statement are available. 
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How Employee Efficiency Is Increased 
by This NEW COLD Fluorescent Lighting 


A New Lower Cost Way of Obtaining the PS sr 
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we have a “Share the Boo” Club. Part 
One Boo to American Thermometer 
for its two bathing gals (you know, 
“Yesterday and Today”) and snappy 
headline, “Thermometer Styles Have 
Changed, Too.” Ho, hom. 

A fruitier boo to Republic Steel 
(who ought to know better) for its 
color spread, “What the ‘U’ on an 
Upson Bolt Means to You.” This be- 
longs in the “‘Y’ Stands for Yale” 
Department of copy. It offers a ter- 
rific temptation for us to start a 
school for industrial purchasing agents, 
“Industrial Buying Made Easy.” You 
know, teach ’em by rote.” The bolts 
from Upson are marked with a “U,” 
so they’ll mean more than just nuts 
to you. 

Boost-or-THE-MoNnTH —In line 
with our established policy of always 
closing on the upbeat, we offer for 
your consideration a Benjamin Electric 
page, “How Employee Efficiency Is 
Increased by This NEW COLD Flu- 
orescent Lighting.” We offer it com- 
plete with long copy, broken up effec- 
tively by subheads like, ““A New Ad- 
vance in Better Lighting”—‘‘New So- 
lution to Local Lighting Problems”— 
“Color Corrections”’—‘Approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories” — “Make 
Needed Changes Now”—‘Send for 
These New Bulletins.” This is like the 
kind of copy that sold umpty ump 
thousand copies of Dale Carnegie’s 
book. And other mail order successes. 
There is a useful coupon, and about a 
quarter page worth of product illus- 
tration and explantory text. Nice 
copywriting, B. F. Stevens, Van 
Auken-Ragland, Inc., Chicago 
agency! 

THe Copy CHaseErs. 























[CONTINUED FROM Pace 23] 


Protect the Market 


attention. So why, they ask, spend our 
money on it? 

That is a very interesting theory, 
which might be debated at length—as 
a theory. But the facts are against it. 
Speaking from my own publishing 
experience of seventeen years, I have 
never seen a time when there was so 
keen a reader responsiveness as there 
is today. We are getting many more 
letters from readers. We are getting 
many more comments from them on 
what appears in our papers. We are 
getting more reactions in the field 
from readers concerning the practical 
uses to which they are putting what 
they get in their magazines. And not 
least of all, we are getting greater 
circulation growth at lower circula- 
tion costs. Many of the new subscrib- 
ers, moreover, are men who used to 
be pass-along readers and who are not 
getting today the same chance at the 
papers they used to get. So now they 
are entering their own subscriptions 
in order to be sure of having their 
own copies. 

In the face of such a strengthening 
of circulation and reader-interest it 
is evident that effective advertising in 
those journals is getting a better and 
better break. If, in any particular case, 
there is evidence that it isn’t so well 
read, we had better look into the 
advertising itself; because the reader 
contact and advertising opportunity 
is stronger than ever. 

Right now, the men who are respon- 
sible for management and for increas- 
ing the efficiency and capacity of 
their plants without extensive plant 
expansion—and that is one of the 
things they want to avoid if possible 
—are more than ever interested in all 
the information they can get to help 
them improve their operations. They 
are more keenly alert than ever to the 
day’s business news and to the special 
bearing that news may have on the 
active management of their businesses. 
Of course, you recognize that in saying 
this, I speak from the angle with 
which I am most familiar—business 
and industrial advertising. But I 
haven’t the slightest doubt that con- 
sumer advertising also is getting just 
as good a run or a better run than 
ever it did. Current circulation expe- 
rience of the periodicals in general— 
both consumer and industrial—bears 
out the fact that people are reading 





more closely, more regularly, more 
purposefully than ever. And that 
means that, so far as the media can 
provide it, the advertiser is getting a 
better break than ever. What he does 
with that break depends on his ability 
to sense the needs of his market and 
to present his story in terms of those 
needs. 


A Few Advertising Jobs 


I shall sum up in one, two, three 
fashion a few of the reasons why it 
seems to me that selling and advertis- 
ing have a peculiarly important job to 


do at this time—one that should on no 
account be neglected. 


1, Advertising is the wholesale 
means by which we can take cus- 
tomers into our confidence. To do it 
in any other way would be far too 
costly. I spoke a few minutes ago 
about advertising as an instrument of 
customer-relations. If your customer- 
relations, at this point, do not happen 
to mean knocking them down and 
taking orders away from them, it 
may mean taking them into your con- 
fidence as to how it comes about that 
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the Building Industry 


Building is too big a market to be served by a single business paper. 
Only a group of editors, concerned with the point-of-sale, application and 
manufacturing divisions, pooling their knowledge, contacts, understanding, 
can be aware of the underlying, ever-developing pattern of this many- 
sided industry, and so build such an effective unit as is represented by 
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you reaching only the plants on 
THE MAIN HIGHWAYS 


or the WHOLE Industrial Market 


Industrial Power goes wherever the mail 
goes—and a good plant is located— 
whether on highway or byway, because 
it is independent of subscription sales- 
men’s activities. Industrial Power's con- 
trolled circulation—greater than the com- 
bined circulation of any other two papers 
in the field—is scientifically maintained 
with reliable criteria as to size and finan- 
cial responsibility . . . not with a road map. 





Covering more than 40,000 Plants every 
month with more than 100,000 readers— 
and with the lowest cost per thousand 
advertising rate of any paper in its field 
—lIndustrial Power deserves first place on 
your 1940 program. Make sure that it is. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE COMBINATION 
FOR ADVERTISING RESULTS — 


ADEQUATE SELECTIVE CIRCULATION — 
THOROUGH READERSHIP 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


“The Pocket-size Magazine All Industry heads 
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Safeguard your investment in adver- 
tising by using this sound and sea- 
soned "First Paper" in the field. PIT 
AND QUARRY has grown steadily 
through prosperity and depression. 
It leads: 


—in NET PAID producer circulation. 
—in plant coverage. 

—in advertising volume. 

—in exclusive individual advertisers. 
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Rate Card 


PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 























you are mot trying to knock them 
down and take orders away from 
them. 

2. We have the job, for example, 
of pacifying customers, irate over de- 
layed deliveries. Your salesman can’t 
do all that. You haven’t enough of 
him. He can’t get around. He can 
only see the fellow who already is sore. 
He can’t get around to the fellow who 
isn’t sore yet but who is going to be 
the day after tomorrow. That is a 
job your advertising can do wholesale, 
and that nothing else can do. 

3. You have also the job of turn- 
ing down orders politely without 
creating ill-will with both customers 
I'd hate to have to 
sitting 


and prospects. 
watch a salesman 
customer’s desk trying to do that. It 
is the toughest assignment in the world 
to give a salesman who has pestered 


across a 


a man for years to get his business 
when you tell him, “Joe, go down and 
tell them they can’t have it.” You 
had much better do that job on a 
wholesale scale; and if you have some 
explanations to offer, your advertising 
is the instrument by which to do it. 
It’s safer—like calling a fellow a so- 
and-so over the telephone. 

4, Furthermore, we have the job 
of holding a customer’s loyalty, even 
though he is forced temporarily to 
buy elsewhere because of circum- 
stances beyond our control. How are 
we going to do that? A salesman 
can’t stop around every few days and 
say, “Well, now, Jack, we know we 
can’t supply your needs and that you 
had to buy the stuff somewhere else; 
but let me assure you that we still 
are good fellows and we hope you are 
going to be home again one of these 
days.” We have to be a bit more 
subtle than that. We have to let the 
buyer decide for himself that he still 
likes us and why. And he will do it 
if only we persist in cultivating him 
through our advertising. He can’t 
argue with advertising, and what we 
say in our advertising becomes the raw 
material of his own convictions. This 
is a job for advertising to do. There 
is no other way. 

The Invasion of “Just as Good” 

5, Here’s another: To fight the in- 
roads of “just as good” substitutes and 
other competitive materials when your 
products are not available. The other 
day I was talking to a manufacturer 
who makes a fabricating material. He 
had a nice business and a fine market. 


| All of a sudden this thing came down 
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on him and he had orders for his 
whole fourth quarter’s output. So he 
chiseled his advertising to add a little 
more to the net he already knew he 
was bound to have. What happened? 
Inside of three weeks substitute ma- 
terials for that same fabricating pur- 
pose began to crop up amongst his old 
customers and first thing you know 
he was back in the papers with inserts, 
striving to keep his market sold on 
the superiority of his products for the 
purpose. And that was despite the 
fact that he couldn’t fill the orders 
he then had on hand. But he couldn’t 
afford to abandon the field to the sub- 
stitutes, who moved right in on him 
the minute he hauled down his flag. 
He still had to keep his product sold 
even though he couldn’t take orders 
for it. 

§. To avoid buyers’ strikes against 
inevitable price rises is another timely 
use for advertising. Right here within 
a short distance of this hotel, Jim Lin- 
coln and Goodyear Rubber have done 
it. No doubt many more are doing it. 
These two leap to my mind at the 
moment. They have come out and 
talked straight to their customers and 
prospects about their price policies. 
And, believe me, there isn’t anything 
in the world today that is more in the 
minds of customers, whether they be 
consumers or industrial buyers, than 
this question of what may happen to 
prices and what they will have to do 
about it. They are interested and want 
to know. So a wise price policy, 
widely broadcast, today is a customer 
asset that no business can afford to be 
without. 

7. Here’s another: To take advan- 
tage of new prospects that have been 
turned away from their usual sources. 
Here is an opportunity that is the 
reverse English of the one I just men- 
tioned. It is a commentary on this 
discussion in Washington as to whether 
you can distinguish between offensive 
and defensive weapons. This repre- 
sents the offensive use of a defensive 
weapon. 

8, Then there’s the matter of hold- 
ing present markets and establishing 
new ones. This seller’s market will 
pass, as all seller’s markets have passed. 
When it has “gone with the war,” 
shall we have new markets or shall we 
have simply clung to those parts of 
our present markets that we have 
elected to serve during the emergency? 
Isn’t it a good time to take some of 
our earnings and begin to do some 
prospecting, to tap and explore new 
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markets? Then when the next buyer’s 
market comes, we already shall have 
made an impression and got our feet 
in the door for new types of business. 
Advertising Still Seeks 

Its Big Job 

And so I might go on indefinitely; 
but these few instances are simply to 
indicate one fundamental truth that I 
want to leave with you. If you forget 
everything else I have said, try to 
remember this: The greatest disability 
that advertising suffers is the fact that 
in the minds of too many of those who 
buy it and pay for it the word “‘adver- 
tising” has become an abstraction. We 
talk and think so much about “‘adver- 
tising.” Not often enough do we 
write down on a piece of paper all of 
the business uses to which this amaz- 
ingly universal tool can be put, i. e., 
just exactly what it is, what it does, 
why and how. 

Incidentally, I know that there 
are those who can say, “Oh well, we 
have done a pretty good job without 
advertising—or with what little ad- 
vertising we have done.” Sure, a lot 
of people did pretty well without ad- 
vertising before there ever was any 
advertising. But that was in another 
time. And, today, there still are lots 
of businesses that have been riding for 
years On momentum, because of dis- 
tinctive conditions that have prevailed 
in their fields. They have been content 
to ride on momentum, feeling that 
those conditions were eternal and 
never would change. But let us never 
forget that riding on momentum is 
simply a process of gradually coming 
to a dead stop. It’s very gradual, 
that’s all. And the only condition that 
is eternally constant is eternal change. 

One of these days the times will 
change—are changing—even for those 
businesses. New relationships between 
business and government, new self- 
discipline within industry, new philos- 
ophies of price-making, new practices 
in marketing, merchandising and dis- 
tribution will become—no, are becom- 
ing—necessary to maintain competi- 
tive positions. And all of a sudden, the 
business that has felt so secure wakes 
up to the fact that it needs something 
to deal with the new situation, must 
have some instrument to help it. 

Too many businesses never have 
used advertising with any more under- 
standing or conviction than one, two 
or three elementary notions: to get in- 
quiries, to keep their names before the 
public, to keep their dealers happy. 
Those are three good jobs for adver- 


tising but they don’t begin to scratch 
the surface. You and I could sit down 
and write fifty more reasons. 

I believe that this generation of ad- 
vertising men and the next one are 
going to see a transition in American 
business and industry somewhat along 
the lines I have sketched here. Busi- 
ness and industry are going to become 
more and more dependent, not just for 
their profits, but also for their sur- 
vival, on an intensive cultivation of 
customer and trade relations that can 
be achieved economically only by 
some adaptation of this instrument 
that we call advertising. Are we up 
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to the responsibility? Have we our- 
selves the vision to adapt this universal 
tool to all the uses of which it is 
capable? Are we ourselves masters of 
the instrument that we have in our 
keeping? 

Upon our answer to that question 
will depend just how soon advertising 
will take its true place, not simply as 
an aid to taking today’s orders but 
also as a leavening, regulating, sta- 
bilizing influence in the kind of Amer- 
ican business that we are definitely go- 
ing to have—once we get through our 
present emergencies—foreign and do- 
mestic—and resume our onward march. 
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Do you make equipment or 
supply materials for the Steel 
° 


Producing Industry’ 


If you do, then when have you 
had a better opportunity to sell 
to the steel industry than at 
present? 

The January Annual Keview 
Issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will, in addition 
to the review articles, carry a 
complete write-up of the Conti- 
nental Steel Corporation, Koko- 
mo, Indiana, and a description 
of the new power plant of the 
Indiana Harbor plant of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company. 


Take advantage of the market 
—ADVERTISE NOW. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS.. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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treating and forging equip 
ment and supplies. You can 
be assured of your share of 
this business by advertising 


in HEAT TREATING 
AND FORGING 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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N. LA. A. News 


What local chapters of the 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





National Industrial 





Cleveland Stages 
Big Meeting 


Industrial Marketers of Cleveland last 
month sponsored a four star program 
which attracted more than 300 top execu- 
tives from the Cleveland area including 
the mayor and other civic leaders. The 
Cleveland chapter has promoted other 
meetings of this broad character as part 
of its current program to gain greater 
recognition for the organization as a mo- 
tive force in Cleveland industrial and 
business life and to increase the apprecia- 
tion of industrial advertising as a whole. 

Featured on the November program was 
Col. Willard T. Chevalier, publisher, 
Business Week, who talked on “The 
American Outlook and Its Effect on Sales 
and Advertising.” In addition to outlin- 
ing eight jobs for advertising to do during 
a seller's market, which is reported at 
length elsewhere in this issue, Col. 
Chevalier pointed out that the present 
European war is different in relation to 
the American market than the world 
war, inasmuch as it is of an economic 
character at the moment, at least, and the 
Allies’ sources of supplies have changed 
materially during the last twenty years. 
For these reasons he urged that American 
business not let down in its efforts to 
maintain and increase favorable customer 
and trade relations at home with a view 
toward the future 


New Jersey Chapter 
Holds Quiz Program 


Nearly a hundred advertising and mer- 
chandising executives of New Jersey and 
the Metropolitan area witnessed a unique 


and interesting quiz program at the No- 
vember meeting of the Industrial Mar- 
keters of New Jersey Patterned after 
the “Information Please’ program, C. V. 
Morris, editor, “Linde Lines,” house or- 
gan of the J. E. Linde Paper Company, 










W. Hunter Snead, sales promotion manager, “Electrical World," showing Industrial Marketers 
of New Jersey a selection of direct mail pieces produced at a minimum of expense as his 
Experts 


part of a symposium on “How 
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New York, interrogated several well- 
known authorities of the graphic arts on 
the topic “How do the experts make their 
direct mail advertising click?” 

Jules Boday, McCann-Erickson Com- 
pany, advertising agency, demonstrated 
the care given to planning and production 
of direct mail to assure maximum effective- 
ness; Archie Fay, National Process Com- 
pany, lithographers, explained how photo- 
offset lithography can be used; James 
Brewer, Brewer Cantelmo Company, dis- 
played specimens of mechanical bindings, 
showing how they can enhance the appeal 
of booklets, brochures, etc.; W. Hunter 
Snead, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
exhibited many attractive direct mail 
pieces produced at a minimum of expense; 
Norman Githens, Githens-Sohl Company, 
Inc., printers, discussed benefits obtainable 
through the use of rubber plates, empha- 
sizing their adaptability, speed and inex- 
pensiveness; Harry Groesbeck, Jr., Sterling 
Engraving Company, explained a few of 
the remarkable developments taking place 
in the industry resulting in greater speed 
and fidelity; and Travers J. Legros, March 
Studies, Inc., traced the development of 
art work from the idea to the finished job, 
revealing many short cuts which help to 
reduce expense. 

The regular December meeting of the 
group will be substituted by a Christmas 
party, Dec. 20. 


New England Chapter 
Receives N.I.A.A. Charter 


At its November meeting at Waterbury, 
Conn., the Industrial Advertising and 
Marketing Council of Connecticut and 
Western Massachusetts became the twen- 
tieth chapter of the N.I.A.A. The char- 
ter presentation was made to President 
E. V. Creagh, sales promotion manager, 
American Chain and Cable Company, 
Bridgeport, by H. V. Mercready, vice- 


president, N.I.A.A. and advertising man- 







Make Direct Mail Advertising Click" 




















ager, Magnus Chemical Company, Gar- 
wood, N. J. 

Charles McDonough, N.I1.A.A. Presi- 
dent, spoke on the work that the N.I.A.A. 
is doing in the field of industrial adver- 


tising and marketing. David F. Beard, 
sales manager, Direct Mail Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, gave a talk on “Di- 
rect Mail in the Laboratory,” which he 
later repeated at the Boston meeting re- 
ported elsewhere in this department. 


Milwaukee and Chicago 
Hear Simmons on Readership 


H. H. Simmons, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Crane Co., Chicago, 
last month addressed the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Industrial Advertisers and the 
Engineering Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago, on the subject of business paper 
readership. Mr. Simmons’ address is re- 
produced on another page of this issue. 


Research and Its Application 
To Business Papers Discussed 


R. O. Eastman, director of editorial re- 
search, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
addressed the November meeting of the 
Industrial Marketers of Cleveland on “Re- 
search and Its Application to Business 
Papers and Industrial Advertising.” Re- 
search should be used to find out what is 
wrong with an advertising effort, he stated. 
Advertising is a matter of presenting the 
right product to the right people at the 
right time, and in the right way. He 
placed emphasis on the importance of tim- 
ing, and of determining the right methods 
and magazines. It is important to know 
who reads a magazine, how they read, and 
why, he asserted. 

Too much stress is laid on attracting 
attention, Mr. Eastman contended, and 
he asked pointedly, “Does your advertise- 
ment tell the reader what he needs to 
know about your product?” Don’t take 
it for granted that the reader understands 
the jargon of your trade and be sure the 
advertisement is honest, he warned. Some 
day, he asserted, the world will under- 
stand the tremendous power of under- 
statement. 

The following were appointed to the 
board of governors to take the place of 
former members who have been trans- 
ferred to other cities: Chester W. Ruth, 
Republic Steel Company; P. C. Sowersby, 
General Electric Company; W. H. Cordes, 
American Steel & Wire Company. 


Advertisers Must Raise 
Their Objectives 


Declaring that too many advertisers 
look only for prestige and name remem- 
brance from their advertising, James O. 
Peck, vice-president, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, pointed out at last 
month's meeting of the Technical Publicity 
Association, New York, that if advertisers 
would raise their objectives, adopt the at- 
titude that advertising must sell their prod- 
uct, and build their campaigns with that 
in mind, a good many problems facing 
business papers, newspapers and magazines 
would disappear, and advertisers would be 
happy because of increased sales at a 
greater profit. 

The annual Christmas party: of the 
T.P.A. will be held Dec. 15, following 
the meeting of the Associated Business 
Papers at Hotel New Yorker. 
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California Marketers 
Discuss Advertising Budgets 


Market analysis should be the ground- 
work in determining budgets, W. H. 
Wilde, McCarty Company, San Francisco, 
declared in an address before the Indus- 
trial Marketers of Northern California last 
month. Principles should be placed ahead 
of formulas, he asserted, and the way to 
outline an advertising budget is funda- 
mentally simple by first finding out how 
much is to be spent, and second, how to 
spend it. How the number of prospects, 
number and variety of products, and size 
of the company affect budgets was shown 
graphically by charts. Increased sales, de- 
creased sales costs, new products, recogni- 
tion of the company, overcoming resist- 
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influence the budget, Mr. Wilde con- 
tended. Other opinions expressed were: 
Advertising should be considered a legiti- 
mate sales expense or investment; past 
figures should be used only as a guide or 
check; the amount of the budget should 
be trimmed only by trimming the objec- 
tives; the budget should be adhered to 
strictly, with a reserve for contingencies; 
it should not be a dumping ground for 
miscellaneous charges. 


Pittsburgh Council Hears Talk 
On Sales Psychology 


“Good salesmen are made, not born,” 
W. W. Woodroff, manufacturers’ agent 





MAXIMUM 
COVERAGE 


ANUFACTURERS inter- 
ested in advertising to 

this rapidly growing market 
will find SHEET METAL 
WORKER the outstanding 
medium in the industry. ABC 
figures prove that SHEET 
METAL WORKER has the 
greatest number of net paid 
subscribers among the most 
important buying factors — 
the dealers and contractors. 


Leadership in quantity is 
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backed by reader interest— 
better renewal percentage 
and fewer subscriptions se- 
cured by use of premiums— 
see ABC reports. For proof 
of quality note number of 
manufacturers of expensive 
equipment advertising in 
SHEET METAL WORKER 
exclusively and let us show 
you PROOF of results ob- 
tained. For maximum covy- 
erage at minimum cost 
SHEET METAL WORKER 
offers the best buy. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 
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of Pittsburgh, declared in an address be- 
fore the November meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Industrial Advertising Council. 
“They are made from honest willing 
learners and workers in which productive 
ideas have been planted and nurtured to 
mature growth.” 

Further pointed assertions were: Make 
a call—humanize it! The salesman is the 
apostle of happiness; there is no good in 
anything until it is placed in the hands. of 
the public for use. Invention can have 
no fruitful days until its results are sold. 
It is better to make a customer than a 
sale. You do not have to sell a customer 
—help him to buy—you have already sold 
im. 


Testing Direct Mail, Subject 
At Boston Meeting 


If direct mail is a part of the adver- 
tising program, it should be well organized 
and letters should not be sent out to the 
entire list without first making test mail- 
ings, David F. Beard, sales manager, 
Direct Mail Division, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., New York, ad- 
vised the Technical Advertising Associa- 
tion of Boston last month. After the 
material is carefully prepared, do not make 
the mistake of sending your direct mail 
promotion over any sort of list, he further 
cautioned. Mr. Beard’s experience has 
shown that the success of a mail campaign 
depends approximately sixty per cent on 
the list employed and forty per cent on 
the copy. 

In telling about the 6,000,000 letters 
mailed each year from his organization, 
Mr. Beard presented eleven items showing 
tests and results obtained by McGraw- 
Hill's Direct Mail Laboratory before each 
mailing: 

1. The letter, against circular, against 
letter and circular. The letter and the 
card produced eleven orders per thousand, 
the circular and card three orders, while 
the combination of letter, circular and card 
produced fourteen orders per thousand. 


2. One-color multigraphing against two- 
color multigraphing. The addition of the 
second color gives higher returns at lower 
unit cost. 

3. Multigraphed filled-in letters against 
Hooven letters. Hooven letters produce a 
greater number of orders at a lower cost 
than multigraphed filled-in letters. 


4. Hooven letters against super-process 
letters. The super-process or flat-bed let- 
ter is produced on a flat bed press through 
a ribbon with typewriter type. The fill-in 
is done on a typewriter using the same 
style type and sibee, This form of letter 
costs less than one-half as much as the 
Hooven letter and may be mailed under 
third class postage. This super-process 
letter produces about as well as the Hooven 
letter and at a lower cost. 

5. Two-page letter against both sides of 
one letterhead. Today tests are showing 
that the two-page letter gives higher re- 
turns at a lower cost. This brings up the 
old question of how long can a letter be. 
Most McGraw-Hill campaigns use a letter 
of more than one page, indicating that if 
you can attract attention and build up the 
interest at the start of the letter, they will 
read all the way through and then go into 
the circular. 

6. One-color against two-color circu- 
lars. Tests indicate that two-color circu- 
lars produce far better returns at lower 
costs. 

7. One-color against two-color reply 
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cards. As a general rule, the second color 
is not worth the extra expense. 

8. Filled-in reply cards against plain re- 
ply cards. Tests indicate that the plain 
reply cards produce just as many orders. 

9. First-class postage against third-class 
postage. Third-class mail will produce just 
as good returns as first-class mail. 

10. Stamped against metered postage 
(third-class). Metered mail outpulls the 
stamped mail. 

11. Hand addressed envelopes, against 
type addressed, against stencil addressed. 
Tests do not indicate any difference in the 
returns from the different kinds of ad- 
dressing. 


Industrial 
expositions 








Dec. 11-16. Automotive Service Indus- 
tries Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago. 

Dec. 27-29. American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 1422 N. Market 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Jan. 16-18, 1940. Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 415 Merchants Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis. 

Jan. 17-19. National Sand & Gravel As- 
sociation, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 951 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 17-19. National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. 
_ 951 Munsey Bldg., Washington, 


Jan. 22-26. Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Box 430, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Jan. 22-26. International Heating & Ven- 
tilating Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Jan. 24-25. Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 501 R. 
A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 2. American Road Builders 
Association, International Amphithe- 
atre, Chicago. National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 

Feb. 19. National School Supplies & 
Equipment Association, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 307 Shop Section, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

Feb. 19-22. National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation of the U. S., New York, 220 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

Mar. 26-29. Tenth Annual Packaging Ex- 
position and Conference, Hotel Astor, 


New York. American Management 
Association. 
April 21-25. American Water Works 


Association, Phillips Hotel, Hotel 
President, Hotel Meuhlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo., 22 E. 40th St., New York. 


May 1-3. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
Box 2412, Houston, Texas. 


May 3-10. American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Palmer House, Chicago. 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

May 18-25. International Petroleum Ex- 
position, Tulsa, Okla. 

June 18-20. American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 54 N. 
Main St., Miamisburg, Ohio. 





























[CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 


Readership as a Yardstick 


ers, publishers can be induced to se- 
cure factual information on reader- 
ship. 

Some of them are still a little fear- 
ful of the results of thorough tests and 
would like to let the present situation 
remain unchanged. It will require 
concerted action by buyers to correct 
this attitude. In my judgment that 
concerted action should be not merely 
a form of threat, although we may 
have to let them know we are serious, 
but it should also include construc- 
tive codperation so that they may 
know what we want and what will be 
acceptable if they get it. 


Getting Our Own Data 


The second line along which our 
efforts may have to be directed in get- 
ting readership data is to conduct our 
own research surveys when conditions 
require specialized information not 
available from publishers. A publisher 
might secure rather comprehensive in- 
formation on the readership of his 
publication which would still be of 
such general character that an adver- 
tiser interested in one small phase of 
his market would want to determine 
the attitude of buyers or specifiers of 
his product toward specific depart- 
ments or certain editorial features 
which might not be covered at all in 
the publisher’s own survey. 

There are 2 number of commercial 
research organizations who offer spe- 
cific service for advertisers in making 
such surveys. Some advertising agen- 
cies offer similar service to their cli- 
ents. One agency has rather special- 
ized on a telephone survey technique 
for which considerable merit is 
claimed. The organization is not will- 
ing to divulge any of the details of 
the technique since that is a profes- 
sional secret, but it is probably a secret 
that could be learned by anyone will- 
ing to try out this method long 
enough to learn what will succeed 
and what will not. 

Many advertisers have made mail 
surveys of their own. One such case 
was described in detail in the January, 
1937, Printers’ Ink Monthly. The 
Purse Company sent a questionnaire 
on a very personal and friendly basis 
to 1,100 customers and received 600 
replies. The names of publications 
were printed on the return postcard, 
the order being changed for every 100 
names to aveid favoring any one. The 


replies showed those who “get it regu- 
larly,” “get it occasionally,” “read it 
thoroughly,” or “just glance at it.” 
From these replies the company figured 
the cost per thorough reader, the cost 
per reader of any kind, the coverage 
(those who get it regularly) and the 
reader interest (the ratio of readers to 
coverage). 

Louis Ott of the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany submitted to the New York 
clinic a detailed report of his use of 
mail questionnaires. He finds that best 
results come from electrically-typed 
pen-signed letters, using a three-cent 


o> «6 


stamp on the envelope and a three-cent 
stamp on the self-addressed return 
envelope. He has discovered that the 
letter should be very brief and if he 
asked more than three questions in one 
survey to a thousand names the return 
averaged thirty-two per cent. In an- 
other to the same number of names in 
a comparable industry with questions 
slightly more complicated returns 
dropped to twenty-five per cent. He 
has tried inserting return cards in 
house organs and found the results 
disappointing. 

Some advertisers have had salesmen 








WITH THE 
ENGINEER 
ENGINEERING 
COMES 
FIRST 


For that reason the engineers and 
industrial executives comprising 
the A.S.M.E. have devoted its 
publishing to long-range basic 
engineering and management. 


Their interest is in what their 
fellow engineers and forward- 
looking management are doing 
and what they are accomplishing. 
With them, first-hand basic infor- 
mation takes precedence over jour- 
nalistic endeavor and graphic arts. 


They have been able to provide 
that sort of basic service, to each 
other, only through their collec- 
tive efforts and by means of the 
organized associated activities of 
the A.S.M.E. of which their 
publication MECHANICAL EN- 
GINEERING is a highly impor- 
tant part. 









approach to the engineers and 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
serves them as a central source of 
the basic and unduplicated infor- 
mation uncovered and supplied by 
The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
and its sponsoring Association 
have been functioning for 60 
years .. . on the basis of rendering 
a service which can be rendered 
only through associated effort. 


That fact alone should make it 
clearly obvious that MECHANI- 
CAL ENGINEERING provides 
an unduplicated means of effective 


industrial executives whose pur- 
chasing power is as virile and far- 
reaching as are their activities and 
responsibilities. 











MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
is published monthly by The 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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O Create Sales 

ideas and Sales 
Material which click 
requires Ability, Fa- 
cilities, and Exper? 
ence. Ask about 
TEMPO service: 

& 


BERT L. WHITE with Tope 


Complete Creative Sales Promotion 
Service 


230 E. Ohio St., Delaware 3934, Chicago, Ill. 















we C4 Back ISSUES 


@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 
and general magazines 





“Using 
for editorial and adver- Trade Paper 
5 Clippings in 
tising material. Business” 


BACON’S 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW TRIM SIZE BEGINNING JANUARY 


Effective with the January 1940 issue, MILK 
PLANT MONTHLY changes its trim size to 
8%4x11%. This change makes the trim size con- 
form to the standard size endorsed by the 


Milk Plant 


your records. 
WE ARE SEEKING AN ACCOUNT! 





327 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








With promise for volume sales amongst in- 
dustrial manufacturers. Our personnel is com- 
posed of men with years of industrial sales 
experience and proven records, Our diversified 
‘ontacts are productive. Correspondence invit- 
ed. Territory (Detroit, Mich., Ohio, Ind.) 


STEBBINS-STROTTER, INC. 
2310 Cass Avenue Detroit, Michigan 




















and distributors make some inquiries continue their study of suitable survey 


regarding readership of business papers, 
and a very select few have conducted 
personal research in the field by repre- 
sentatives of the advertising depart- 
ments. One such case was described 
at the New York clinic by Carl Die- 
trich, advertising manager, Wagner 
Electric Company, St. Louis. He went 
to considerable length in explaining 
his method of sampling and the re- 
sults which he secured. 

Mr. Wagner has written and talked 
on this method a number of times and 
complete details are therefore avail- 


able to most of you. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 

The extent to which business paper 
readership can be developed into a 
yardstick of advertising value in the 
future depends very largely on the de- 
gree of codperation secured between 
advertisers in business papers through 
association efforts. There are at least 
two channels through which such asso- 
ciation efforts may materialize. The 
Association of National Advertisers in 
collaboration with the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 
has underwritten the advertising Re- 
search Foundation and are conducting 
original research along several lines. 
As yet they have not gone into the 
business paper field but that is a pos- 
sibility which was discussed at the re- 
cent Hot Springs convention of 
A.N.A. 

During the past year the Associated 
Business Papers appointed a research 
committee and that committee ap- 
proached the president of the N.I.A.A. 
for coéperation. The then president 
appointed a committee headed by 
Charles McDonough, who is now pres- 
ident of N.I.A.A., and who 
nounced at the New York clinic that 
N.LA.A. and A.B.P. would actively 


an- 








publication. 


REQUIRED READING 


ina major industry that has had a good year—and a still better 
one in prospect. 1940 will be a big year for plant modernization, 
so plan now to be represented in the industry’s preferred 











Publication office, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. New York office, 152 W. 42nd St.; 
Phone Wis. 7-9043. New England office, 1501 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass.; Phone Aspinwall 8480. 
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techniques for the determination of 
business paper readership. There has 
been some thought that some chapter 
might undertake the promotion of this 
idea as a chapter activity, much along 
the line of the promotion of the 
N.LA.A. publishers’ statement. Per- 
sonally I feel that if such action is 
taken, it should be very carefully 
handled so as not to make a run-away 
crusade out of this program but to 
keep all our efforts on a constructive 
basis. But the subject does deserve 
continued thought and study with ac- 
tion following as rapidly as we can see 
our way through some of the problems. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


What they Want to Know 


extra inducements to subscibers and 
cuts off subscribers at expiration dates, 
that is, it does not carry them in 
arrears, it is a safe assumption that its 
subscribers buy it and want it.” 

It is evident, therefore, that there 
is very little information available on 
reader interest in business publications. 
Nevertheless, I believe that today 
reader interest is the most important 
single factor in the purchase of busi- 
ness paper space. I know that there 
is an intense interest among advertis- 
ing men in this subject. At the re- 
cent conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, the 
clinic that drew the largest attendance 
and created the most discussion was on 
“How to determine readership value 
in business papers.” 

In my own case, I recall very defi- 
nitely an instance in making up the 
1939 schedule when the kind or type 
of reader and the interest of the reader 
in the publication definitely deter- 
mined the selection of one paper 
against another equally good in its 
own way. 

Admitting that one individual can- 
not be considered as representative, it 
must nevertheless be apparent to both 
publishers and salesmen that there is 
a definite and growing interest in 
business paper readership. Buyers of 
advertising have little or no informa- 
tion on this important subject and 
they are hungry for it. The salesman 
who can give the buyer information 
on readership and reader interest is 
meeting a definite need, therefore, and 
is telling the buyer of business paper 
space what he wants to know most 
about a publication. 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


The first issue of Package Store Journal 
will be published Dec. 15 by Bar & Grill 
Publications, Inc., New York, as a com- 
panion publication to Bar & Grill Journal. 
Sydney Weinstock, formerly Eastern man- 
ager of Union Server, weekly liquor paper, 
has been appointed editor of the new 
monthly and will also serve as advertising 
manager of Bar © Grill Journal. 

& 


The Flooring Publishing Company, New 
York, publisher of Flooring, serving the 
floor contracting field, has purchased Car- 
pet Trade Review, serving the retail floor 
covering field, from Haire Publishing 
Company. The Review will observe its 
seventieth anniversary next August. 

3 


M. E. Wyckoff has been appointed 
president and general manager of Hard- 
ware World, San Francisco, succeeding T. 
M. Shearman. John Nichols, formerly 
with Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed 
Eastern representative. 

* 


After forty-four years as a_ weekly, 
American Produce Review will be divided 
into three monthlies, effective Jan. 1, 1940. 
The new papers will be American Milk 





Review, American Butter Review and 
American Egg ©& Poultry Review. 
* 


A. N. Gregg, formerly associate editor, 
National Engineer, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed editor of New Equipment Digest, 
Cleveland. 

a 

A bi-weekly publishing schedule (26 
issues annually) has been announced by 
Construction Digest beginning with first 
1940 issue. Expansion of news coverage 
will be accomplished by extensive picto- 
rial reporting of highway and other public 
work activities. 

* 


Industrial Education Magazine was dis- 
continued with the November issue. 
= 
Western Hardware has suspended pub- 
lication. 





Lindsey With Oswald Agency 

W. D. Lindsey, recently advertising 
manager, Sharples Corporation, has joined 
Oswald Advertising Agency, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, as vice-president in charge of in- 
dustrial and technical advertising. Mr. 
Lindsey is well known through his activi- 
ties in the Philadelphia chapter of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association. 
He served the Western Electric Company 
for many years, first as an engineer, then 
in sales work, and lastly as assistant adver- 
tising manager. 


Ramsey Company Named 

The L. W. Ramsey Company, Chicago 
and Davenport, has been named as ad- 
vertising counsel for American Machine 


and Metals, Inc., East Moline, IIl. 


Bolan Receives 


Unusual Citation 


Charles W. Bolan, advertising manager, 
Carter Carburetor Corporation, was re- 
cently selected as 
the “ideal young 
business executive” 
at the Greater St. 
Louis Business Show 
which ended Nov. 
ll. 

Mr. Bolan is a 
member of the St. 
Louis Chapter of 
the National Coun- 
cil of Ellis Plan As- 
sociates, and is vice- 
chairman of the 
members committee 
of that organization. 
He is also secretary- 
treasurer of the Industrial Marketing 
Council of St. Louis and an instructor in 
advertising at Washington University night 
school. 





Cc. W. BOLAN 


Herbert S. Irving, Business 
Publisher, Dies 


Herbert S. Irving, president, Irving- 
Cloud Publishing Company since its or- 
ganization in 1920 and one of the best 
known business paper executives in the 
Midwest, died suddenly Nov. 3. His first 
advertising job was as a stenographer with 
John Lee Mahin, originator of the fifteen 
per cent agency commission plan. His 
later associations were with the Charles 
H. Tousalin agency, Chicago, the Advance 
Auto Accessories Corporation as _ vice- 
president, and Forbes magazine as west- 
ern manager. In 1920 he entered into 
partnership with Kenneth Cloud, organiz- 
ing the present company which now pub- 
lishes Super Service Station. 


A. Eugene Michel, Pioneer 
Copy Chief, Dies 

A. Eugene Michel, one of the first ad- 
vertising men to specialize in the indus- 
trial field and for thirty years head of his 
own industrial agency in New York, died 
early in November at the age of fifty- 


nine. Starting his business career as an 
engineer in 1903, he became assistant 
manager of publicity for International 


Steam Pump Company in 1906 and later 
joined Johns-Manville Corporation in a 
similar capacity. In 1908 he became man- 
ager of George H. Gibson Company. 


Eldridge Haynes Resigns 

Eldridge Haynes, vice-president and a 
director of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company and publisher of Engineering 
News-Record and Construction Methods, 
has announced his resignation. Mr. Haynes 
joined McGraw-Hill in January, 1929, as 


a marketing counselor. 


Hanna Leaves Cincinnati 


Norman L. Hanna, formerly of the ad- 
vertising department of the Cincinnati 
Milling Company, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager, Philip Hano Com- 
pany, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., manufacturers 
of continuous printed forms and systems. 


Metal Show Was Biggest 


The Twenty-first National Metal Con- 
gress held in Chicago last month was the 
largest in its history, with 267 exhibitors 
and an official attendance of 33,000. The 
next exposition will be held in Cleveland, 
Oct. 21-25, 1940. 
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OW are the changing contin- 
gencies of competition effect- 
ing your present distribution 

and sales? 


Does the inter-relationship of the 
innumerable and vitally important 
factors, which affect your markets 
give you the profitable volume of 
business to which you feel you are 
entitled? 


To answer these questions with 
opinions, not facts, would be an 
error of judgment. Do you know 
the facts? 


We can be of material assistance 
to you in determining the facts 
and arriving at the correct solu- 
tion of problems with which you 
are coping in the endeavor to ex- 
pand and broaden markets for 
your products. 


From an outside viewpoint we are 
able to secure and measure the 
facts that are essential for the cor- 
rect solution of certain of the 
problems that affect your sales and 
net income. 


Determination of the essential 
facts, analysis and evaluation of 
these in their true perspective, is 
the function of the Arthur C. 
Weick Company. To find the 
answer or solution to the market- 
ing problem, or problems, is what 
we do. 


Assembling, analyzing, evaluating 
facts pertaining to the manufac- 
ture, marketing and distribution of 
many products in a wide range of 
businesses occupies our time ex- 
clusively. The executives of our 
Company combine years of experi- 
ence in merchandising, sales pro- 
motion and market research. 


Every client has found our sales 
development research to be a prof- 
itable investment, at a cost com- 
mensurate with reliable results. 


Send for a copy of “The Tech- 
nique of Building a Market,” by 
Mr. A. C. Weick. 


>. 


Artnur (. Weick Company 
Sales Development Research 
Twenty West Jackson 
Chicago 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing" or direct from the publishers 





367. A Yearbook of Railroad Infor- 
mation. 

The 1939 edition of this publication 
is a useful ready reference for authori- 
tative facts, graphical and statistical, 
relating to the railroad industry, the 
greater part of the information having 
been drawn from original reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Issued by the Committee on Public 
Relations, Eastern Railroads. 


The Foundry Industry—A Mar- 
ket Study. 

A sixteen-page booklet containing a 
comprehensive analysis of the foundry 
industry with respect to number and 
types of foundries by states, melting 
capacities and value of production. 
Compiled by The Foundry. 


368. 


369. The Men Who Can Open the 
Right Doors for You in the 
Metal Plants. 

This folder explains the functions 
of the metallurgical engineer and his 
influence as a buying factor. Issued by 
Metals and Alloys. 


370. Meat Packing—An Industry in 
Itself. 

This brochure shows the meat pack- 
ing industry as a constant market for 
all types of equipment and supplies, 
listing the number of meat packers, 
sausage manufacturers and by-product 
plants in the United States according 
to States and value of production. 
Issued by The National Provisioner. 


Dollar Construction Market in 
Illinois-Indiana-Ohbio. 

An analysis of 1940 public works 
funds in its territory by governmental 
unit and class of work compiled from 
official sources by Construction Digest. 


372. The Aviation Industry for 1940. 

A factual booklet devoted to the 
current financial status of the avia- 
tion industry, plant expansions, em- 
ployment, civil and military produc- 
tion facilities, backlogs, exports and 
other factors responsible for aviation’s 
rapid advance. Published by Aero 
Digest. 


373. Fingertip Data. 

Two folders issued by Electrical 
West which give fundamental market 
and marketing information about the 
electrical market in Western States 


371. 


specifically for merchandise advertis- 


ers and equipment advertisers. 


374. The New 571% Postal Law and 
Regulations. 

A quick reference hanger card 
showing the new zone postal rates for 
mailing individually addressed catalogs 
in bound form consisting of twenty- 
four or more pages and not exceeding 
ten pounds. It also explains the reg- 
ulations with reference to kinds of 
bindings which may be used. Prepared 
by the Heinn Company. 


375. What’s What and Who’s Who 
in Air Conditioning? 

This book analyzes the air condi- 
tioning business and market and gives 
a thorough explanation of its set-up 
and the various factors that must be 
dealt with in selling air conditioning 
equipment. Published by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning. 


376. Railway Market Data. 

This Simmons-Boardman _ booklet 
discusses the present situation and 
buying needs in the various branches 
of the railway market. 


377. An Analysis of the Market for 
Tires in the Highway Field. 

The analysis is based on direct re- 
ports from purchasing authorities in 
State, County and Municipal road and 
street departments and from active 
highway contractors. It indicates the 
approximate annual outlay by each 
of these divisions for tire replacement 
for the more than 170,000 trucks and 
the wide variety of other tire-mounted 
equipment used in the construction 
and maintenance of roads and streets. 


197. Heating & Ventilating’s Market 
Data. 

A series of data sheets giving pro- 
duction, sales and marketing informa- 
tion about products sold in the heat- 
ing and ventilating market together 
with names of their manufacturers. 
Issued currently by Heating & Venti- 
lating. 

321. Chementator. 

This is a monthly news service 
covering the chemical process indus- 
tries. Special attention is given to 
sales opportunities arising from new 
plant construction and modernization 
projects. Published by Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering. 
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